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Notices 


er, dated the Sth December, 1911, made in an 
pa rowebt in the a we = Justice. 


Division. BANISTER ER wr 
the Wore ENATIONAL SORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
(Limited), the defendants admitted | that os aes 

* Hi of Architecture,’ in the “I.0. Ref 
Library, ¢ a ifcnees a Pere reel eee in his oak, 
called ‘ istory of Architecture on the Comparative 
Method,’ a Mr. Pistcher agreeing to pene the defend- 
ants a lite license to dispose of the remainder of the copies 
ee ey had printed, and the defendants consenting, 

t was ordered that the defendants should he perpetually 
pi me from nting, publishing, selling, circulat- 
ing, or otherwise disposing of their sa d book, or any part 
thereo’ or il copies 


i y 

ee y Sihesed meee from Mir, Banister Plotchers 

therwise infringin is said copyrig! an 
LF ordered tha’ Mr. oe shoul ld vag 
ae mit  Satpatants | the ans eh ~¥ = 

ti r! an shy 1 
of the copies - thelr book, and for the plaintiffs 

costs a done acti 

TELD. ROSCOR, . oo., Seti for the Plaintiff. 
36, Lineoln's Inn Fields, W.O. 














Exhibitions. 


HEPHERD’S SUMMER EXHIBITION 
of EARLY BRITISH MASTERS includes Works by 


ningtun 
Gainsborough =, 7 

t 

SHEPHERD'S GALLERY. 2 King Street, St James's, 8.W. 








Provident Institutions. 


PHE BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1837. 
Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Invested Capital, 30,0007. 
A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 
Offered to London Booksellers and their Assistants. 


A woman of twent; -five can invest the sum of Twenty 
Guineas (or its equivalent. by al and obtain the right to 
rticipate in the followin vantages :— 
FIRST. F reedoun from vant in time of adversity as long as need 





odin 

SECOND. Permanent Relief in Old A 

THIRD. “Medical Advice by entinent Physicians and Surgeot 

FOURTH. A Cottage in the paee Lon fangiey, I vHerttord. 
attendance nahin teacapaalll — 
at on an annuity. 

FTH. Byte towards Funeral expenses when it is apeted. 
SIXTH, All these are available not for Members only, but also for 
toe vet o a -y- and young children. 

wife es Rid ey of the subscriptions confers an absolute 
in all cases of need. . 
~ ie intermedi 1 apply to THE SECRETARY, Stationers’ 
Hall Court, Ludgate 








Gdurational. 
NIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 


FACULTIES. 
SCIENCE, MEDICINE, 
ARTS, COMMERCE. 


SPROTAL SCHOOLS OF LANGUAGES. 
DEPARTMENT FOR TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 





SCHOULS OF 
ENGINEERING, MINING, 
METALLURGY, BREWING, 

DENTISTRY. 


Leading to Degrees and Diplomas. 
THE SESSION 1912-13 COMMENCES OCTOBER 1, 1912. 
ALL COURSES ane DEGREES ARE OPEN TO BUTH MEN 
ND hater nee STUDENTS 

In the Medical gcbeal Os rees of et ‘are arranged to meet 

the requirements of other Universite a and of Tlesneing Bodies. 
Gradnates, or persons who have ee Examinations of 
other — may, after one year's study or research, take a 


SYLLABUSES, with full information as to Lecture and Laboratory 
ree, Fees, Regulations for Degrees, Diplomas, "ke ond pehibitions 
sd Reholarshig. will be ‘sont on application to the SECRETARY OF 

THE UNIVERS 








MAR to AUBERT’S AGENCY (Eat. 1880), 
Keith House, 133-135 REGENT STREET, 
ern Professors, Teachers, ‘chaperones, at 
ions, Secretarier, po Introduced for Home and 
iloation Pek y mal or. b ‘letter’, anette oe 
hours 10-5; Saturdays, 10-1. Tel. 1827 Ci . 








TAMMERERS and all interested in the eubj ect 
jhould read a a boats one who cured himself after 
care or te Ng. = TREATMENT, and REMINIS. 
ORS 0 FA STAMME R, post free.—B. BEASLEY, Dept. P., 
Gehons oF A illesden oo Brondesbury, N.W. 





ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, E.C.—An 
Entrance Scholarship Examination will be held on Dec. 3, 4, and 5. 
Next Term begins September 10.—For particulars apply to the Secretary. 





LLESGMERE COLLEGE, 


SHR SHI 
A GOOD EDUCATION for the Boys of > Men, provided 
AT re MODERATE C pl 
ge Fees, 391. per an 
IMlustraved Prospectus trom | SECRETARY, Room 5, on request. 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, semworth. 

Training for Home or Colonies. College F: 1,000 acres. Vet. 

Science, Smiths’ Work, Carpentry, Kiding and Shooting taught. Ideal 
open-air life for delicate Boys. Charges moderate. Get Prospectus. 











Situations Vacant. 
NIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 


DIRECTOR OF RESEARCH IN AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS. 
The eT for Rural Economy will proceed early in October to 
sepoint a DIRECTOR OF THE AGRICULTURAL. ECONOMICS 
STITUTE which is being exablised by the University of Oxford 
in conjunction with H.M rd Agriseitare and the Development 
ion. The appointment will o the instance be for four 

yenes. Per Director oe ® “8 — to “ive. his whale time to the 
wor! a salary of AP Plications to he sent by 
sepreuben 30 to THE | SEORETAR School of Rural Economy, 








LONDON. 


The Senate invite ergliestions te for the post of UNIVERSITY 
READER IN FNGLiSH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE, 
tenable at KING'S OULLEGE FOR WOMEN. The salary will be 


. per annum. 
Applications (twelve copies), together with the names of mas meee 
than three references, must Nos received not later than firs’ os a 
SATURDAY, (ctober 19, by THE AUADEMIU REGIS RAK, 
University of London, South Kensington 8.W., from whom further 
particulars may be obtained. RY A. MIERS, Principal. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


The Senate invite applications from persons of either sex for the 
post of UNI Vener. ee +y IN HISTORY, tenable at KING'S 
COLLEGE FOR EN. The salary will be 3001. per annum. 

Applications Phone copies), —_ with the names of hee more 
than three references, must ived not later than firs’ t on 
SATURDAY, October 19, bE THE Ny mg REGI RAR, 
University of London, South ancinaten., from whom further 
particulars may be obtained. RRY i. "MIERS, Principal. 


UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW. 


McCALLUM-FLEMING CELTIC LECTURESHIP. 


The Universit Coast will to make an appointment to this 
LECTURESHL RLY IN OCTUBRE. Particulars regardin 
the duties and alee ma obtained on application to TH 
SEORETARY OF THE UN VeusiTy CUURT, University of 


University of Glasgow, July, 1912. 


AMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE. 


The Council invite api lications for the post of MATHEMATICAL 
a ant pee 8 whi ~- — Il be vacant next te Candidates jos Ly 


th an in Mathematics equate 
tion in some other subject, such as * “English, E also desirable), and 
Seconda’ ponent experience such as to qualify them te super- 


UNIVERSITY OF 




















good 
vise Students’ { Lesso: 
7 will be fren 1201. resident. 
ications, with four copies of not more than three recent testi- 
oul als, should be sent HE PRINGIPA L, Trainiog College, 
Wollaston Road, Cambridge, not later than JU LY 27. 





OUNTY BOROUGH OF HUDDERSFIELD. 
TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 
Principal—J. F. HUDSON, M.A. B.Sc. 
ications are invited for the *p nent of LECTURER IN 


CH at a commencing sala - oon sau, For further 
pan > apply to the undersign KP, Secretary. 


OROUGH UF KINGSTON-UPON-THAMES. 


SCHOOL OF ART. 
WANTED, for the Session sero for about Forty Weeks, 
comenoncing the last week in PTEMBER, an ASSISTANT 
‘or Tuesday, lt. aoe Saturday Mornings, and 
Thursday, and alternate Friday Evenings. Salary 10s. 
inclusive per Class Meeting of a<5 hours.—Applications, on forms 
to be obtained at the Borough Education Offices, must be returned 


to me on or before ST 1. 
T. ROBERTS, B.A., Education Secretary. 


DINBURGH INSTITUTION, important Day 

School for Roys.—MASTER, to teach "Mathematics, Physics, 

and Chemistry. Hust have Honours in penmmomaties and. if — 
Science. To reside in School Boarding use and super’ 

Must take interest in and, if possible, ‘ier ‘irate and ‘Oricket. ply 

by , stating full particnlars, CAMPBELL SMITH, Esq., Wr i-xte 

21, St. Andrew Square, Edinburg 











Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 
15s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the New 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. 








THE ATHENZUM is published on 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON at 2 o'clock. 








NIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 


ASSISTANT LECTURESHIP IN GERMAN. 

Council invite cupltestions for a second ASSISTANT 
LECTURESHIP IN GERMAN, at a stipend of 150/. per annum, 
po the W4f- direction of the Professor of German. Duties to 

n¢ 
Eplicets ions, with n - than six copies of Testimonials, should 
be sent, before AUGUST 31, to the by ed, from whom furthe: 
particulars can be obtained. GE O MORLEY, Seorevary 


BoekovcH ROAD ) AI NING COLLEGE, 

















The Council * te Brit Ly Foreign School agra 4 begs to 
announce that sidera’ f the applica tment 
as RESIDENT °PRINCIPAL or. bokovGH i HOAD AINING 
CULLEGE has been til N . Any further 
oven on reach the Seoretesy of the Society not later 
Spe salary atveed is O08. per coe num, with house f: free of reat. sates, 
and taxes. Candidates must hold a ‘University Jegree with 
—Forms of may be by forwardi L 
foolscap from the 8 of the Bociety. to — bay at the 


address bm below, a, a ete or pe writen —_— 
of not more than four testimonials (prefersbly on 
should be sent. Personal can anmens will fy saslity ee “the palin 
The new Principal will be ye expeonee du 
after Christmas. DENCH ILLia Ma, Seoretary le 
British and Foreign school Society. 
114, Temple Chambers, London, E.C. 


Kt EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


DOVER LOCAL HIGHER EDUCATION SUB-COMMITTEE. 
TECHNICAL INSTITUTE, DOVER. 

WANTED, b Pextember next, as Le vel od penporen FOR 
FURTHER EDUUATIUN, a Graduate, wi ~ nn in the 
bs ization of Brening Sede on specially jod to teach 

ee moe subjects. a candidate ‘pointed may p. be required to 
vo some 
Initial salary 1601., ae to qualifications and i etter alae 
annual increments of 10. to a maximum of 300i., 
further increments if the work of the Technical institute to is ~ Ts 


fully developed. 
Forms of application and further WY of the duties may be 
Castle Street, Dover. 
29, to The Director 
Technical 


obtained from Mr. R. &. KNOCKER, 
Apiaitins must be forwarded, on or betore JULY 

for Further Education, Mr FRED WHITEHOUSE, The 
Institute, Pane by wi Dover. 


wi 














At WAcati. 


ll be 
By Order of the Conpeatitns, 
a8. W. CROOK, Secretary. 
Caxton House, Westminster, 8.W., Seiya 1912. 


K#X't EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


DOVER LOCAL HIGHER EDUCATION SUB-COMMITTEE. 
DOVER SCHOOL OF ART. 

WANTED, an sspears ART MASTER, to commence duties 
in SEPTEMBER. Applica must possess the Art yy Cortifi- 
cate, Group L., g its pam a and Sse! had experience in 
- inete of Oraft work is essential. Initial | cate ae OF per 

—Forms of application may be obtained 
KNUCKER, 69, Castle La posse and must be returned as MS 
as possible So the Priocipal. ir W. H. EAST, School of Art, Dover. 


By Urder of he Cainaltee, 
W. OROOK, Secretary. 
Caxton | House, Westminster, 8. W.. J i 3, 1912, 


(josPort 4 AND ALVERSTOKE SECONDARY 


An ASSISTANT MASTER r — specially qualified to 
teach French by modern methods. 

Salary 1201.-1401. thing to 2001. per annum. 

Further particu y be obtained from THR HEAD ) Masras. 
to shen applications should be addressed not later than AUGUST 1, 


” High Street, Gosport. 
QCHOOL OF ART, TECHNICAL COLLEGE, 


An pocusTaue masvun.s oi aed Design, and Art Orafte is 
REQUIRED. = must possess a and be able to 


commence vhatioe t in ber. tap Din a one 
sent to THE SEO) ARY not than 


ir 
URNLEY EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


MUNICIPAL TECHNICAL SCHOOL. 
APPOINTMENT Of ART ee oe 


Applications are invited for the appointment of Rg ot be 
OF PP SCHOOL OF AKT, ge TROHNIGA INST1- 
TUTE, BURNLEY. Salary 250. annum, rising by annual 























HEAD MISTRESS REQUIRED for PUBLIC 
SCHOOL in Ganans, Lady with good i eelary 256 wide 
anu of and scod o ability Salary 2501. per 





tic a < id _nubject to service, to a 
ndidates must hold the . 
“che Roy yal College « t Art, and must 


maximum of 
Associate Bipiema Mf 


especialiv ified - ay" Dranghes , Pain Modelling 
frome Life, and Des . A knowledge of vot artistic will be a 
en duly compl and accompanied by 





board, r L~ J poemage. 
Ports Tan ay siving full Se to Messrs. 
TRUMAN N . Ltd., Scholastic Agents, 158-162, Oxford 





copies only of three recent testimonisls, must be received not later 
than AUGOST 9, 1912. A. RB. PICKLES, Director of Education. 
Town Hall, Burn ey. 


Ne, oR 
Journal of English and Foreign Literature, Science, the Fine Arts, Music and the iin, 


ign ene 
poe K/BRARY: 
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A PMINISTRATIVE COUNTY OF LONDON. 


The Loupos COUNTY COUNCIL invites cpplientions for the 

Beien of ENGLISH MISTRESS at the NDON COUNTY 

UNCIL PADDINGTON TECHNICAL INSTITUTE, SALTRAM 

CRESO , W. ry 120., rising to 1802. M4 —_ increments of 

The services of the successful applicant will lized mainly in 
econo: ools at the Institute 

to be BO gees 5 with 


pote mony 
om “RHE EDUCATION OFFIOBR, London County 
scap envelope to E EDUVATION yy ionk A —— 
a F Victoria Embankment, W.C., to w 
rned by THURSVAY, September 26, 1912. ie 
marked “ T.1” on the envelo: 
vassing, either directly or indirectly, will be held to be a dis- 


for intmen 
LAURENCE GUMME, Olerk of the Ieotea County Council. 
Education on Ofloes, Victoria Fmbankme mt, W.C, 
Ju , 





ADMINISTRATIVE COl COUNTY OF LONDON. 


lications for the 


COUNTY COUNCIL invites 
"the, JUNIOR COUNTY 


LONDON CO 
ene of CHIMF EXAMINER for the JUNIO 
HOLARSHIP EXAMINATION 








1912-18. The fee for the examina 
tion is One Hundred Guineas. "the selected candidate would be 
eligible for in years. The subjects of the 
Examination are wy] ry ‘Arithmetic, There are between 20,000 

werage age of about 1 ane 


idates 
Sane duties of the Chie’ Braminer are to set the 
assign the marks, to supervise and co-ordinate the work of about 
20 Aasistant Baopinee, and to write a report of the results < , 
Examination -¥ ‘Veachers in the Council's service are e 
appointment. If selected, they would be relieved from their - 44 
duties during the period’ covered by the heaviest work o Ex- 
amiuation, i.e., fr »m about November, 1912, to January, is inclusive. 

Application forms @.126a may be obtained ny need 
addressed foolscap enve to THK EDU ATION” OFFIC R, 
London County Council, ucation Offices, Victoria Em a, 
W.C., to whom all applications must be returned not later than th 
AY, July 27, 1912. Canvassing, either x directly 


i iret, will be he id to be a disqualification for appoii 
or In wi e eo ualification for iptmen 
LAURENCE GoM ik of the London County Council. 
jucation Offices, Vi a 
July 10, 1912. 





WORCESTER EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


CITY OF WORCESTER SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

SCIENCE MISTRESS REQUIRED, to begin duties in September 
next. —— iy; ic Science or Klement Uhemis- 
p75 3 Rlementary Pi Physics. i= ior per annum, y annual 

increments of toa maxim of 1301. 

Applications, station ualifications, experience, &c., must be 
sent to me on or 23, accompanied by copies of three 
recent ee and chet names of at least two referees. 

THOMAS DUCKWOXTH, Secretary for Higher Kducati 














Cupe-Writers, Ke. 


%és?UH2nw we. B.L.F PB SD 
PLAYS and MSS. of every description. 
Carbon and other Duplicate or Manifold Copies. 
MISS E. M. TIGAR, 
10, MAITLAND PARK VILLAS, HAVERSTOCK HILL, N.W. 
Estatfished 1884. 





YPE- WRITING of every deseription carefully 

and prom| omatl? executed at home (Remington Brief), 6d. per 1,000. 

Du picasing and Oop . Translations. Shorthand. Cambridge Local. 

ANCY M ARLANE, 11, Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff, Essex. 

UTHORS’ MSS., NOVELS, STORIES, PLATS, 
ESSAYS TYPE-WRITTEN = eymplete accu! 


racy, 9d. 
000 words. Olear Carbon Copies . References ie = weil 
me Writers.—M. STUART, “Allendale, ale, Kymberiey Road, Harro' 








MS&5.,,0! ee ALL KINDS, 9d. per 1,000 words. 
3d. References to well-known Authors Oxford 
Higher eg KING. 24, Forest Road, Kew Gardens, 8.W. 


Te -WRITING undertaken by Woman Gr Grada- 
> Seams eres. ‘a a College, Cambridge ; 
London RaanGY. ot ision, Lee eM nRIpae 
tee WRITING AGENCY, 5, DURE STREET, ADELPHI, W.C. 
Telephone : 2308 City. 








Engravings, Drawings, and Etchings, together with some Oil 
Paintings, includi Property of the late Mr, 
GBORGE GROSSMITH. 


MemieEt SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
AUCTION "at their House, Fe, 13, Wel ellingten 

BING, 
oye og some Oil Painti: ngs, comprising a Gollcction of ,o— 

ings ls, including "Portraite of 
Bug hich on American Officers ~ Statesmen ; also Modern Etc 

by . Cameron, Muirh Bone, the Property of the late 

¢ EORGE GROSSMITH (sold by order of ‘the Executors), com 

I Mem if the m Fea. et 


jures 

and dd, by Phil May. — ar Shetal urne, ‘Seymour Lucas, Leslie 
‘al &c. ; also Water-co ae by Frank Brangwyn; the 
AEL, Bt., of 5, Cavend: Baqi 











Collection of ——ee 


o 
J. van Huysum, D. Cox, F. Mad 
T. Rowlandson, and others. 


May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


ox. } ty bal, Birket Foster, 





Japanese Works of Art. 


MESSBS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
~ +t. b AUCTION. at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, w.c UESDAY, July 23, at 1 o'clock precisely, 

JAPANESE. Wonk ¢ OF ART, includin wo and other Ivory 


and Wood 4 ooehe 2 and k, the Propert: of 
W. HA Rooter hefaee 5, seo 
ld by order of the : 
el. 





utors), and other Properties— 
—Sword Furniture—Kakemono— Prints 





YPE- WRITING.—Cheap, Clear, Expeditious. 


May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 





lescriptions 8d. per 1,000 words. Excellent ref 
Established 1898. aes WILLARD, York House, Osborve Road, 
Southville, Bris 








Catalogues. 
ERTRAM DOBELL 
SECOND-HAND BOOKSELLER and PUBLISHER, 

‘77, London, W.C. 
Stock ‘of Old and Rare ks in 


A large = =] Li 
mary bem and the Drama—Shakespeariana—First Editions at 
Famous Authors—Manuscripts—Illustrated Books, &c. CATALOGU 
free on application. 





Victoria Institute, Worcester. 








Situations Wanted. 


Geereiate, method with Jong business experience. 


Reliable, Tg 
corresponde: co fid Box 1883, Ath 
yf 13, Bream’s Buildings, , tt Lane, E.C. 














Miscellaneous. 


XPERTUS, Honours B.A.Lond., will under- 
take limited ‘amount of FINANCIAL, STATISTICAL, DRA- 
MATIC, or LITERARY WORK. Journalistic and Magazine Articles, 
Translations and Adaptations —92. Beato rd Court Mansions, Bedford 
Square, W.C. Telephone, Gerrard 4915 





RCH.XZOLOGIST, for expedition to Upper 
Egypt, with wrnetical experience in Excavating 
Recording. Good of Surveying desirable a Write fan 
particulars of training, yo 7H and qualifications, stating age ood 
salary required, to OLOGIST, care of Dixon's, 193-5, Uxford Street, W. 


YRANSLATIONS into English from French, 





German, Italian, and Spanish. Moderate forme. —Mr. W. T. 
S.. M.A., 10, Haringey Park, Crouch End, N. Telephone: 
ornsey. 





ITERARY RESEARCH undertaken at the 

British Museum and elsewhere on moderate terms. Excellent 
testimonials — A. B., Box = Atheneum Press, 13, Bream's 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, ¥.C. 


O AUTHORS.—M«kssrs. Diesy, Lone & Co. 

Ms of ‘The Author’s Manual,’ 3s. 6d net, Ninth Edition) 

to consider MS3. in all Departments of Literature with 

* view to Publication in Volume Form.—Address, 16, Bouverie Street, 
Fleet Street, London. 


ILE OF THE TIMES FOR SALE, for over 
wenty years, viz.. from January 19, 1892, up to —Address 
Box son caveat F. White & Son, 33, Fleet Street, B.C. 


BRUSSELS. - —PAYING GUESTS RECEIVED. 
Aan comfort. Best 
—WADG BE, 18, Rue Samsscebans. 


ARE COINS and MEDALS of al Meson oe and 

















ReT ARK ET PRICES for 
Cash.—SPINK & on Medallists to A M. the King, 17 and 18, 
, London, W. (close to Piccadilly Circas). 








Authors’ Agents. 


E AUTHOR’S AGENCY. — Established 1879. 
Dee AIss placed with Pe Publishers" and Treat 
Tonia on pplication to Mi A. M. BURGHES, ihe Row. 


iE AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE are prepared to 

MSS. for early publication. work of 

all kinds den dens by experts who Authors’ interest first. 
Twenty years’ experience.—2, Clements » W.C, 

















AGGS5§ BROS, 
109, Strand, London, W.C. 


DEALERS IN RARE AND VALS ASSES BOOKS, 
PRINTS, AND AUTOGRAPH 


CATALOGUES sent post free to all parts a the World. 
Export Orders solicited. 


Telegraphic and Cable Address : “ Bibliolite, London.” 
Telephone: “Gerrard 4664.” 





LD BOOKS.—Messrs. J. T. DAVIS 
(B.A-Cantab.) and G. M. ORIOLE have published CATA- 
U bul y Books with 


are interested. 


in which the: 
Floren Vecchietti. 


ce, 3, V: 








Printers. 


THENZUM PRESS.—JOHN EDWARD 
FRANCIS, Printer of the Atheneum, Notes and ies, &ec., is 

prepared to SUBMIT ESTIMATES for ail kinds of BOU K, NEWS, 
Sv. co PRINTING.—13, Bream'’s Buildings “Chancery 








Sales by Aurtion. 


Books and Manuscripts, including Libraries removed from 
Wallingford and Seathooe 4 order of Executors). 


Mf ESSRS. 1 PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by A UCTION, at their Galteries, Setestes Syneee » W.0.. on 
THURSDAY, gay 25, and Followi min past 
1 o'clock precise MISORLL AN ED ES. Books h tic shove 
Libraries. com’ Standard Works in Natura we a, 
Biography, 7 vels, History, Science, &c., te 
Valuable iret & Editions. including ' Shakespeare’ 8 Poot 040 Keats's 
1820, \ Ene one ti n boards, wi —— hy Works, fine 
set of First Edi tions-Pater's Works, E Edition ~4- Luxe—Keats’s Works, 
lited by Buxton Forman 4 Works, Edition de luxe— 
Beaumont my Fletcher's Works, 11 1843—Pearson’s = oe 
Plays, Large Pa Set—Bullen’s. old iinet Pg em 
arge Pa ordsworth's Ballads, 2 vo! 





Su ‘8 
Angler, 1676—Books f: Geo: 
Collection of Autograph Letters of 
—Engravings, Drawings, and other items of interest. 
Catalogues in preparation. 


ny, 
eredith’s tebeors—Sapertenae 
Li and Musical Celebrities 





—- CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 


tally five notice that they will 1, ~ the following 
#aLee ty'Av AUCTION, at their Great Rooms, Ki treet, St. James's 
Square, the Sales commencing at 1 o'clock ah. ae 


On ‘MONDAY, July 22, and Following Day, 
OLD ENGLISH & SILVER PLATE, MINIATURES, and OBJ 


On WEDNESDAY, ; July 24, ENGRAVINGS, 
ETOHINGS, and 


On WEDNESDAY, July 24, and Followin 
Day PORCELAIN OBJECTS OF ART’ and DECORATIVE 


On FRIDAY, July 26, MODERN PICTURES 
and DRAWINGS, the Property of the late Mrs. T. 8. KENNEDY 


Books and Manuscripts. 
SOT EESY. WILKINSON & HODGE 


House, 
aly 
D 













} £- 


of the 
of 







Contes et 

"and ‘Pentland 
Last Yerege—i08 

2.600 fine extra [llustrations— 

Birds of Great Britain—fin 





1, 
May be viewed two days prior. 





Catalogues may be had. 





Engravings, Drawings, and Etchings. 
MESSES. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
_ aah AUCTION. at Meets House, No. 13, Wellin 


d, W. Y, July 25, at 1 o'clock precisely, 
EN GRAVINGS. DRAWINGSand tere HINGS, comprising Engravings 


in petit. t, Stipple, and and line, including famous and rare Portraits 
by F. =] reep, cArdell, R. Houston, and 
other on known Engrave: - G. Morland, R 


.— Drawin 


‘antin Lato 
RICHARD WYATT Esq., of Milton Place, Surrey (sold by order of 
o's Wyatt-Edgell), includin Fancy Subjects of the French School— 
pare ae from the *‘Vedute di Koma,’ by F. Piranesi—and 
4, Portraits in Line. 


wan be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 








pore Letters and Historical Documents. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, bats = ge) 
Street, Strand, W.U.,on MONDAY, July 29, and Followin D: 
1 o'clock pree LETTERS and HISTOR Tal 
rty of the iate T. F. DILLON CROKER, 
F. cele erties, including important, Documents, 
signed by the Samana of Joan of Arc, Queen Elizabeth, Napoleon L, 
&c.—a short Holograph Letter from Queen eg to Sir Nicholas 
Throckmorton—a long Letter from Sir Francis Windebank, with 
Notes by Charles I.—a superb Holograph Letter from Oliver Cromwell, 
written * 3 Cig ll Ce me of the Civil War—several Autograph 
Poems by —two important Letters from Lord Byron, 
one about Shetiey’ . death—o ey Letter from A. C. Swinburne 
Sir R. urton— important 8 of Letters from Thos. Carl: “4 
. @. Rossetti to Alexander Gilchrist—a fine Unpublished Let 
ner, and other Letters from Musical Composers 
extra-illustrated ks, &c., with Letters from Henri IV., Queen 
Henrietta Maria, Richard Baxter, Gilbert White, Dr. Johnson, 
Garrick, Wordsworth, 8. T. Coleridge. Nelson, Scott, mb, 
Thackeray, Dickens, &c. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





Valuable Miscell 


Books. 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
AvUOcT On, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., on 
bad ah ae uly 24, and Two Following Days, at 1 o’cloek, 
ALUABLE A ISCELL NEGUS BOOKS, including Booth’s Rough 
woe on the Birds of the British Islands, 3 vols.—Moore’s Lepidoptera 
of Ceylon, 3 vols.—Sclater’s Book of Antelopes, 4 vole.—Lilford’s Birds 
of Northam; shire, 2 vols.—Harvey’s Phycologia Britannica et 
Someane.| 8 vols. and other Betarel istory Books—The Dictionary 
of National Orivinal fea . New Editi 23 vols.—Nash’s Mansions of 
saeee o igin ition, ‘ 4 er amith's Collectanea Antiqua, 
vols. an er ph 
hay oh Prin tod on 
oO 





ical, Antiquarian, and Archmologieal 
Black-Lette: ks—Roberts’ Discourse 
ade, 1641—Suckling’s yi 
teenth and Bi; ge Century Literature—Surtees 
eld, Coloured Plates by Alken, 1846— 
825—Tennyson’s In Memoriam, First Issue, 
rst t Hditions—autogra h Letters—Old Deeds, &c.; 
LIBRARY of the late Prof. A. J. CHURCH (removed from 
Richmond). by order of the : 9 comprising Modern Books on 





To be viewed and Catalogues had. 


Valuable Law Books. 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 

AUCTION, at their Rooms mw 
FRIDAY, July 26, ‘at 3 o'clock, VALUAB uE S La BOOS IN Pat 
the Law Reports from 1865 to 1900, ee New Grates — 1875 to 188, 
and a Series from 1881 to et Reports from “ean to 
vised R 1 to 2 Maritime Cases, 


7 ‘8 udgments, Sixth Edition, 
| 3 vols.—and other Modern Text-Books. 
\ Catalogues on application. 
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TUESDAY, July 90, at half-past 12 o'clock. 
Mr. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 


Rooms, Street, comes Santen, London, 
SaRVED | REINO  HoRK CUPS—Old Burner— 
Satsuma Vases—Lacquer Boxes—Chin atings— Ivory Netsukes 
—Old Fapenene Teubas, &c. Also about #i Sixty Lote of of Dwarf Japanese 
Trees, and the usual Miscellaneous Assortmen 


On view day prior and morning of Sale. , sal on application. 


AUCTION ROOMS. 
Established 1760. 











Magazines, &c. 


he BUILDER (founded 1842), 4, Catherine 
Street, London, W.C., rsa of rr contains :— 
THE PORT OF LON COMPETITION (illustrated). 
pd CATHEDRAL (with Illustrations). 
EXE OTe it OF rated, Og AND EGYPTIAN ANTI- 


2 TIES (illustrated 
ou VANISHING MONUMENT! 
STUD: ae ae RE. UNIVERSITY COLLEGE sCHOOL 


0. a 

MONTHLY HISTO: a REVIEW eeetet 
THE ARCHITEOCTU OF PORTUG 
THE MEDLZVAL NBOWER.” 
A FIFTRENTH- ORNTURY CHIMNEYPIECE. 
THE TOW Gg 


- 
te) 
aero 

= 





ER OF S DEPICTED IN A FIF- 
TEENTH-C ENTUE RY 
AN OLD af AA 
THE Le sy ae a — 
APPRUVAL OF NPLAN ¥Y LOCAL aa. 


pata oH AND NORWEGIAN GRANITE 


CONCRETE-MIXERS. 
ROJEOTED NEW BUILDINGS IN THE PROVINCES. 
ILLUSTRA TIONS :— 
NCHESTER C. CATHEDRAL: DRAWING OF INTERIOR. 
TED DESIGN PORT OF LONDUN AUTHORITY 
NEW HEAD, OFFICES. 
HURCH, CHISELBOROUGH. 
UNITARIAN € CHURCH, OPINCHLEY. 
HOUSE IN DUR 
At Office as jenny (4d., by post 44d.), and of all 


Newsagents. 


ECORDS BY SPADE AND TERRIER.— 
B = Rev. J. D.C. WICKHAM (Lord of the Manor of Hol- 

combe, Pimeavelions at Holcombe—Place and Family Names— 
Ancient oma Modern Village Life—Agriculture, Coal-Mining, igen 
Smelting—Strange Pains, ‘Penalties, and Superstitions—Rural Re! 
gious gyal of the Manor of Holcombe—Forests. 8vo, don. 
24 Plates, xxi-440 pp. Index. Price 7s. 6d. net; postage 4d. 

GEORGE GREGORY, Bookseller to H.M. Queen Alexandra, 

5, Argyle Street, Bath. 


BE tse MUSEUM - READING ROOM. 


All readers will find Mr. R. A Pedaie’s Handbook invaluable. 
GRAFTON & O0., 69, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury. 














NOTICE. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THE VOLUME 
JANUARY to JULY, 1912, 


WITH THE 


INDE X, 
Price 10s. 6d., 


IS IN PREPARATION. 
*,* The INDEX separately, price 6d. ; 
by post, 64d. 
Also Cases for Binding, price 1s. ; 
by post, ls. 2d. 


JOHN C. FRANCIS & J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 


CONSTABLE’S New Books 


PUBLISHED TO-DAY. 


THE FOURTH GENERATION 
REMINISCENCES (2s. 6d. net.) 


These Reminiscences by the daughter of ‘of the great great 
Egyptian traveller, Lady Duff- Gordon, the author of 
ree Generations of Englishwomen,’ will be one of ’ 

most ——— volumes of recollections that have 
blish: for many years. It will contain aumnevens 
letters and recollections _— among others) George Mere- 
Watts, B. W. vHinglake, 





Janet Ross anet Ross 


dith, J. A. Symonds, G 

Hon. Mrs. Norton, Richard Doyle, Tom 2, Poa 
ers, S. Hilaire, Sir A. H. Layard, Guizot; and i 

include reproductions of hitherto unpublished. works by 

G. E. Watts, Lord ade een Valentine Prinsep, Hon. Mrs. 

Norton, and Richard Doyle. 


READY NEXT WEEK. 


SYNDICALISM is. net) 
J. Ramsay Macdonald | 


This book tells the yoy of Syndicalism, and contains 
a critical summary of its Aims, SPrinciples, Actions, and 
Programme. 


THE TASK OF SOCIAL HYGIENE 


6 crown 8vo, Havelock Ellis 


net.) 

Contents. "“Tntroduction—The Changing Status of Women 
—The New Aspect of the Woman’s Movement— The 
Emancipation of Women in Relation to Romantic Love— 
The ee of a Falling Birth-rate—Eugenics and 
Love—Religion and the Child—The Problem of Sexual 
Hygiene—Immorality and Law—The War inst War— 
The Problem of an International Language—Individualism 
and Socialism—Index. 


THE ARBITRATION CLAUSE 
IN ENGINEERING AND 
BUILDING CONTRACTS 
By E. J. Kimmer, M.Eng. B.Sc. A.M.Inst. C.E. 


Us. net.) 
An important pamphlet for Engineers and Contractors. 


SCINDE IN THE FORTIES 
(12s, 6d. net.) Edited by Arthur F. Scott | 


BEING THE JOURNAL AND LETTERS OF 
COLONEL KEITH YOUNG, C.B., SOMETIME 
JUDGE-ADVOCATE-GENERAL IN INDIA 

The volume includes many letters from and to Colonel 
Keith Young, written by Sir Charles Napier, Sir Bartle 
Frere, Sir fenry Lawrence, and others durin ~ Ay this _ 
tensely interesting period in the history of British 
There are also portraits of these cers and of himself, 
Soquines with a PMap of the iy Indus. The Appendix 
includes several Manifestoes by Sir Charles Napier and 
other Papers not hitherto published. 


TWO SELECT BIBLIOGRAPHIES OF 
MEDIAEVAL HISTORICAL STUDY 
(5s. net.) Margaret F. Moore, M.A. 


With Preface by HUBERT HALL, F.S.A., ouroen A 
Reader in Paleogra; ography y and Early Economic Sources. 
description of the Medizval a Classes 
London School of Economics ; also a Classified Tiste of 
works relating to the on, of English Paleograph r- and 
Diplomatology, and a Classified List of works n 

Manorial and ious History from the earli best 
toes to the year 1660. 


LEE THE AMERICAN Gamaliel Bradford, Jr. 


(10s. 6d. net.) - 
“‘Mr, Bradford himself has left no stone unturned in his 
successful efforts to prove the transcendent merite of his 
hero, and differs from other enthusiastic admirers of Lee 
chiefly because he has been more painstaking than they in 
= collection of evidence wherewith to support his asser- 
—.. _ b a ay ~pARyneye —_— is not a 

tary jography 0 ut @ compre! ve attempt, 
made with notable success, to enable the reader to rome tn 
stand fully what manner of man was this truly greatest of 
American soldiers.”— Westminster Gazette. 


THE GATEWAY OF SCOTLAND 
(10s, 6d. net.) A. G. Bradley 


Or] East Lothian, Lammermoor, and the Merse. 
trated with 8 Col d Plates and numerous line 
“drawings by A. I A. L. COLLINS. 

“Mr. A. G. Bradle already won a reputation of his 
own, and any new book which he oe us is assured before- 
hand of a very hearty welcome....Mr. Bradley may be 
——— on his good fortune and on the great success 

tained in writing an extremely interesting and 
attractive book....It is hardly ible te say which of the 
fifteen delightful chapters is the most attractive or the 
most informing. radley’s first few pages on Berwick- 
on-Tweed are at once an excellent —— of his 
————_ style, and an immediate enticement to read 
e chapters which follow. The skill with which the 
a, scenes and interesting tions are pleasantly set 
before the reader deserves every praise.” — ler. 


HISTORY OF LONDON =H. _ Douglas Irvine 

(10s. 6d. net.) 

“The book is written in a bright and fresh spirit, which 
marks it off from a mere compilation of what has been 
gathered before. It will help the readers to an intelligent 
view of many difficult points in history, and therefore it 
may be welcomed as a satisfactory addition to the large 
mass of London literat —Ath 
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CONSTABLE’S "OL!Day 





PUBLISHED THIS WEEK 
FRANKFORT MOORE 


THE NARROW ESCAPE OF 
LADY HARDWELL 


PERCY WHITE 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED 
THE PANEL Ford Madox Huefter 


“* We leave the reader to find for himself 
Fe hy ad pag iene ie compeemticias by * 
& pleasurable one, for M ngeni: 
extraordinary —— is written ; swith i hi ; so 
| facility of exp and d 


TO-DAY 





if 








of style....The 
result is delightful ente 
thankful. — en rtainment, for whic which we are indeed 


ROSE OF THE GARDEN 
Katharine Tynan 
“ There are five wa f writi 
b+ pas four are wena, Miss’ hy — the ait. 
Fe have a taste for old furniture and good manners, you 
1 surely be tempted to pass a few hours of very pleasant 
sotwent with this charming book....Miss Tynan is to be 
congratulated.”—Daily News and Leader. 


THE CITY OF LIGHT W. L. George 


The Literary Achievement of 1912. 
4th Impression Now Ready. 


“The City of Light’ i 
novels of the season” ’—Glol “ ee ane of the bes 








EVE 2nd Impression Maarten Maartens 
JESSIE BAZLEY Bernard Capes 


THE SILENT VALLEY 
H. Childe Pemberton 





THEVICAR OF NORMANTON Edward Noble 


A HOOSIER CHRONICLE Meredith Nicholson 





A LOST INTEREST 
WINTERING HAY 


EVE'S SECOND HUSBAND 
Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 


Mrs. George Wemyss 





John Trevena 








LATEST 


CONSTABLE’S poetry 


Corra Harris 





THE LISTENERS, AND OTHER POEMS 
(2s. 6d. net.) Walter De Da Mare 





“To lovers of poetry nothing conld be more welcome 
than a new book of lyrics by Mr. De La Mare. In ‘The 
Listeners’ will be found much of the cm uisite naiveté 
which distinguished the earlier rom cover to 
cover ‘ The Listeners’ is that atmosphere of a 
oon e spiritual resus which has always characterised 

ye La Mare’s work. There are lyrics here which will 
be rand ai ie there is anybody who cares for , things 
cheoketaly Sach ad 9 taneous....One of the secrets of 

Mr. De La Mare’s art is his sense of the value of words. He 
has a gift of using them as if they had never been used 
before.... We are deeply grateful for ‘ The Listeners,’ = 
trust that nobody who cares ~ poetry will be so foolish as 
to neglect it.”—English Review 





SONG IN SEPTEMBER 
(5s. net.) 


~s jocund, merry bask, buxom, human, and very read- 
able.”"—Pall Mall Gazette 





LONDON W.C. 


Norman Gale 
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Macmillan’s New Books. 








PART V. NOW READY. 


The Golden Bough: a 
Study in Magic and Reli- 


gion. By J. G. FRAZER, D.C.L. 
Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
Part V. SPIRITS OF THE CORN 
AND OF THE WILD. In 2 vols. 
8vo, 208. net. 
Previously published. 
I. The Magic Art and the Evo- 
lution of Kings. 2 vols. 20s. 


net. 
Part II. Taboo and the Perils of the 
Soul. 1 vol. 10s. net. 
Part III. The Dying God. 1 vol. 10s. net. 
Part IV. Adonis, Attis, Osiris. 1 vol. 


Os. net. 


Part 





The Depths of the Ocean. 
A General Account of the Modern 
. Seience of Oceanography based largely 
’ on the Scientific Researches of the Nor- 
wegian Steamer, ‘ Michael Sars,’ in 
the North Atlantic. By Sir JOHN 
MURRAY, K.C.B. F.R.S., and Dr. 
JOHAN HJORT. With Contributions 
from Prof. A. APPELLOF, Prof. H. H. 
GRAN, and Dr. B. HELLAND-HAN- 
SEN. With Illustrations and Maps. 
Super-royal 8vo, 28s. net. 





Daily News.—‘‘This immense and in- 
teresting book.” 
The Early Naturalists, 


their Lives and Work 


(1530-17890). By L. C. MIALL, 
D.Se. F.R.8. 8vo, 108. net. 

Country Life.—‘‘ Prof. Miall has performed 
a valuable service by gathering together the 
material which he has published under the 
title ‘The Early Naturalists.’...... It is really 
a wonderful piece of work, showing how the 
body of natural history possessed to-day has 
grown up and developed during the course of 
centuries.” 





Letters of William Cowper. 
Chosen and Edited, with a Memoir and 
a few Notes, by J. G. FRAZER, D.C.L. 
2 vols. globe 8vo, 8. net. 

[Hversley Series. 
Standard.—** Dr. Frazer has done excellent 
service in giving us this admirable edition of 
the poet’s letters...... The book contains an 
ay wy F ens which sets in an attrac- 
tive light Cowper’s personality, his pastimes, 
and the sim lieity pe ors foots fiend to 

last of his blameless but clouded life.” 





The Sacred Shrine. 4 Study 
of the Poetry and Art of the Catholic 
Church. By YRJO HIRN, Professor 
of Aesthetic and Modern Literature at 
the University of Finland, Helsing- 
fors. 8vo, 14s. net. 





Historical Studies in Phi- 


losophy. By EMILE BOUTROUX, 
Member of the Institute, Professor of 
the University of Paris. Authorized 
Translation by FRED ROTHWELL, 
B.A. 8vo, 88. 6d. net. 
Contents :—The History of Philosophy— 
Socrates — Aristotle—Jacob ethene ee. 
cartes— Kant. 





A Practical Guide to the 


Modern Orchestra. By 
JAMES LYON, Mus.Doc. Pott 8vo, 
le. net. 

*.* The above forms Vol. IV. of ‘‘The 

Musician’s Li .” A new series issued 

 _—_—— with Messrs. Stainer & Bell, 








MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp., London. 
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MR. MURRAY’S 
NEW BOOKS. 





THE LOVE OF NATURE 


AMONG THE ROMANS. 


By Sir ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, K.C.B. F.R.S., 
President of the Royal Society. Demy 8vo, 
9s. net. 

In this volume the President of the Royal Society has 
expanded the Address which he gave last year as President 
of the Classical Association. The subject is the evidence 
supplied by the literature and art of Rome, during the last 
decades of the Republic and the first century of the Empire, 
as to the feeling for Nature among the Romans. 


THE OXFORD COUNTRY: 


Its Attractions and Associations. 


Described by Several Authors. Collected and 
Arranged by R. T. GUNTHER, Fellow of Mag- 
dalen College. With numerous [Ilustrations. 
7s. 6d. net. 


The Oxford Country is described ina series of chapters 
written by those who have known it best. Among the con- 
tributors are Dr. Macan, the Master of University College ; 
Mr. Blakiston, the President of Trinity College; Prof. 
Oman, Prof. Poulton, Mrs. Gretton ee ag Mrs. 8) 
Henderson), Mr. T. E. Kebbel, Mr. Warde Fowler, Mr. A. 
Godley, Mr. Aplin, and Mr. Druce. 


THE HUMAN BOY AGAIN. 
FROM THE ANGLE OF 
SEVENTEEN. 


By EDEN PHILLPOTTS, Author of ‘The Thief 
of Virtue,’ ‘ The Forest on the Hill,’ &c. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE STATE RAILWAY 
MUDDLE IN AUSTRALIA. 


By EDWIN A. PRATT, Author of ‘ Railways 
and their Rates.’ Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


THE TREATMENT OF 
TUBERCULOSIS BY MEANS 
OF CARL SPENGLER'S 
IMMUNE SUBSTANCES (1.K.) 
THERAPY. 


An Introduction to Carl Spengler’s Work on 
Immunity and Tuberculosis. By WALTER 
H. FEARIS, formerly Demonstrator of Botany, 
University College, Reading. With a Foreword 
by Dr. CARL SPENGLER. Large crown 8vo, 
6s. net. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW 


No. 432. JULY. 68. 
1. THE IDEAS OF MRS. HUMPHRY WARD. 
By Rev. A. FAWKES. 
2. THE RUSSIAN STAGE. By GEORGE CALDERON. 


3. THE STUDY OF EUGENICS. By A. F. TRED- 
GOLD, M.D. 


4. THE NOVEL IN ‘THE RING AND THE 


BOOK.’ By HENRY JAMES. 

5. THE STOCK EXCHANGE. By WALTER 
LANDELLS. 

6. MAURICE BARRES. By Madame DvucLaux 
(Mary Robinson). 

7. FRENCH RENAISSANCE ARCHITEC- 
TURD. By W. G. WaTErRs. 


8 JOSEPH CONRAD AND SEA FICTION. 
By STEPHEN REYNOLDS. 

9% BXCOMMUNICATION. 

10. THE NEW PACIFICISM. 

1l. AIRSHIPS AND AEROPLANES. By MERVYN 
O’GORMAN. Illustrated. 

12. THE WAR IN TRIPOLI. (Maps.) By G. F. 
ABBOTT. 


13. THB HOME RULE BILL. (1) Political. 
(2) Financial. 





London: JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle St., W. 
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DENTS’ LIST. 


ON SHOW AT EARL’S COURT EXHIBITION. 





FAMOUS HOUSES AND 
LITERARY SHRINES OF 
LONDON. 


By A. ST. JOHN ADCOCK. Illustrated 
with 74 Drawings by FREDERICK ADCOCK. 
Square demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


_. ‘As a guide to the London world of letters of the past 
it will prove invaluable.”—Academy. 


THE CHARTERHOUSE 
OF LONDON. 


Monastery, Palace, and Sutton’s 
Foundation. 
By W. F. TAYLOR. With about 32 Re. 
productions of Unique Photographs. Demy 


8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

“*Mr. Taylor has done his work well ; and in tracing the 
changes in the establishment of Charterhouse he has 
described also the moditications the buildings have under- 
gone.” —Scotsman, 


THE POSTHUMOUS ESSAYS 


OF JOHN CHURTON COLLINS. 
Fdited by L.C. COLLINS. Large crown 8vo, 
6s. net. [ Prospectus. 


‘* They contain an appreciation of Wordsworth, which is 
a@ fine piece of work, pretty well worth the price of the book 
in itself, and studies of Browning, Burke, Goodwin, and 
Mary Wollstonecraft, Matthew Arnold, Tennyson, and 
Emerson, full of suggestion and wise guidance.” 

Daily Chronicle, 


:] 
LONDON’S UNDERWORLD. 
By THOMAS HOLMES, Secretary of the 
Howard Association. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
net. 

“The book is emphatically one of those that ought to be 
printed in letters of gold, or still more to the purpose, on 
tablets of enduring brass.”— Daily News and Leader. 

‘*Mr. Holmes has exaggerated nothing. His facts may 
not be disputed.”— Outlook. 


THE ADVENTURES OF 
MISS GREGORY. _ By the 


AUTHOR of ‘MARGARET HARDING.’ 


Crown 8vo, 68. 
“For myself, I never want to read a more finished, 
studied, yet deliciously exciting set of adventures.” 
Punch. 
‘* He has discovered an adventurer who deserves a high 
place with the Captain Kettles, the Ortherises, and Mul- 
vaneys of our modern literature.”—Standard. 


THREE 
ALLEGORICAL PLAYS. 


By W. A. B. Medium 8vo, 5s. net. 
“Much of the verse is charming.”— Liverpool Daily Post. 


SHAKESPEARE’S LONDON. 
By THOMAS FAIRMAN ORDISH, F.S8.A. 
With many Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. net. 


OUR PUBLICATIONS CAN ALSO BE SEEN 
AT THE “SHAKESPEARE LIBRARY,” EARL’S 
COURT EXHIBITION. 


THE MEDIZA-VAL TOWN 
SERIES. 


NEW VOLUMES. 


JERUSALEM. 


By Col. Sir C. M. WATSON, K.C.M.G. C.B. 
M.A. Cloth, 4s. 6d. net. 


CANTERBURY. 
By G. R. STIRLING TAYLOR. Cloth, 
4s. 6d. net. 


SANTIAGO. 


By C.G. GALLICHAN. Cloth, 4s. 6d. net. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 











J. M. DENT & SONS, LTD., 15, ALDINE HOUSE, 
BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
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WILLIAM JAMES ON EMPIRICISM. 


Havine devoted his middle years to 
psychology, William James passed on in 
the latter part of his life to apply a faculty 
thus specially trained to the ultimate 
questions of philosophy. Many would 
say that he sought a metaphysic, but 
found it not. It is only fair to remember, 
however, that if there was no finality 
for his thinking, so neither was any 
expectation of finality immanent therein. 
Temperamentally he belonged to the 
class of pioneers who respond to the 
call of the Unknown in a spirit of joyous 
adventure, and, when at length they 
fall in their lonely tracks, fall forwards. 
In this still uncompleted series of his 
posthumous works, edited by pious friends, 
we have a not inappropriate image of the 
streaming dynamic that was in him, a 
dynamic not to be arrested in its onward 
course by any barrier, any fixed term, 
though it be fate itself. 


Now even philosophic goods are not 
exempt from trade-marks, designed to 
guide and protect the more unsophisticated 
type of consumer; and so the theories 
of William James have been decorated 
with sundry labels—pragmatism, plural- 
ism, and (as especially in the present 
collection of essays) radical empiricism. 
Those whose minds are of the classi- 
ficatory bent will rejoice in framing 
definitions of such concepts; but James 
himself would have smiled at their efforts. 





Essays in Radical Empiricism. By William 
James, (Longmans & Co,) 





At most, we may gather from scattered 
statements of his that he is ready to dis- 
tinguish between the pragmatic method, 
a method he deems suitable for all thinkers 
of the “* tough-minded,”’ fact-loving moiety 
of the intellectual world, and the par- 
ticular doctrines to which his own handling 
of the pragmatic method has from time 
to time led. 

Thus the pragmatic method for him 
simply consists in asking, whenever a 
dispute arises, what practical difference 
it would make if one side rather than 
the other were in the right. Too many 
of our disputes, he thought, turn on some 
purely verbal distinction. He would 
therefore recall philosophy to the stern 
realities of life by starting from the postu- 
late that “ there is no difference of truth 
that doesn’t make a difference of fact 
somewhere.” Of itself this principle 
amounts to a kind of empiricism. For it 
is another side of the same postulate that 
nothing shall be admitted as fact except 
what can be experienced in some place 
and at some time by some one. In other 
words, a practical issue is a particular 
issue. Meanwhile, in contrast with this 
fundamental method we find a bewildering 
number of more or less connected views 
taking shape in James’s mind as he applies 
the method to this problem or to that. 
Pluralism, or, as he sometimes terms it, 
radical pluralism, indeterminism, theism 
—all these undoubtedly came to James 
in the first instance as the fruits of his 
pragmatic experimentation, and came as 
so many partial and detached glimpses of 
the whole reality. 

Can these doctrines be brought into 
harmony with each other, and welded 
into what every philosopher—even, it 
would seem, the indeterminist—is after, 
namely, a “system”? James was by 
no means sure that they are the “ neces- 
sary and indispensable allies” of some 
one thoroughgoing and _ self-consistent 
philosophy. Many co-operating minds, 
he suggests, are at any rate needed before 
such a scheme can be worked out. Yet 
here in this set of papers, which for the 
most part represent a selection deter- 
mined by himself, his evident intention 
is to submit the outline of a “ radical 
empiricism,’ or ‘“ philosophy of pure 
experience,’ that shall show how a group 
of positive conclusions naturally result 
if the test of truth be held to lie wholly 
and solely in “ facts,” that is to say, 
particular experiences. Whether such a 
radical empiricism be in any way different 
from what other thinkers of the same 
school describe as “‘humanism” is a 
nice point. From an essay included in the 
present series entitled ‘The Essence of 
Humanism’ we gather that James was 
quite as ready to fight under the one 
banner as under the other. 


We are inclined to doubt, then, whether, 
taken as a synthetic exposition of his 
positive philosophy, this collection of 
papers is likely to modify the current 
conception of James’s position, or will 
serve to differentiate him from other 
thinkers who stand shoulder to shoulder 





with him, such as Dr. Schiller or Prof. 
Dewey. But this is not to say that there 
is nothing new in the present volume— 
new at any rate to those who have studied 


. James in his books rather than in his more 


casual writings. The reader is advised 
to pay special attention to the first two 
essays, ‘ Does ‘‘ Consciousness’? Exist 2’ 
and ‘A World of Pure Experience’ ; 
whilst the third paper—‘ The Thing and 
its Relations,’ a polemic directed against 
Mr. Bradley—makes plain the bearing of 
the epistemological thesis for which he 
has previously been contending. 


If it sounds paradoxical in the extreme 
to question whether consciousness exists, 
the paradox is reduced almost to a 
commonplace when it is explained that 
the only point at issue is whether con- 
sciousness exists not simply as a function 
in experience, but as a self-complete entity 
somehow confronting therein another dis- 
parate entity, namely, its logical correlate, 
the content or object of consciousness. 
By way of contrast to this dualistic 
view, which he attributes to Kant and 
the neo-Kantians, James seeks to develope 
the notion of a “ pure” consciousness 
which ultimately embraces, and hence 
transcends, the relation which thought 
in its hard-and-fast way would set up 
between subject and object. All rela- 
tions, he insists, including this relation, 
belong to experience, and are but part 
and parcel of it. 


So far he will have all philosophers with 
him, even those whom he accuses of 
dualism ; for all are set on reaching the 
one, even if in practice they tend to take 
their stand on the proximate many in 
place of the ultimate one. James himself, 
with his test of “‘ particular experiences,” 
his pluralism, and so forth, has gone as 
far in the direction of exalting the many 
as most. Here, however, the ultimate 
oneness of experience is insisted on in 
chapters which, though brilliantly exe- 
cuted, are all too sketchy to be fully in- 
telligible. We are left wondering whether 
he is conscious of the difference between 
the ultimate of the metaphysician and the 
ultimate of the psychologist, which is 
but another name for his primary datum. 
It is easy to see how the psychologist 
might postulate as his primary datum a 
momentary experience in which thought 
distinctions, the work of retrospective 
analysis, had not yet had time to break 
out. Let them once break out, however, 
and experience is straightway infected 
with two-sidedness as a direct result of 
thought. And yet the philosopher’s 
remedy for such dualism is invariably to 
call in more thought in order that some- 
how it may neutralize its own work. 
Ultimate repentance is thus apparently 
held equivalent to primitive innocence— 
a position which, frankly, we are unable to 
approve, pragmatically or otherwise. We 
hope that we do no wrong to the memory 
of William James if we fail to discern in 
this latest instalment of his writings any 
momentous contribution to a philosophy 
which ever remained in solution, and was 
none the worse for that. 
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Les Dieux ont Scif. Par Anatole France. 
(Paris, Calmann-Lévy.) 


A new book by Anatole France is a 
pleasure which, as the years pass, becomes 
a rarer and a more fearful one, since the 
master is a man of moods, and, while all 
his work is neat, some of it has lately 
replaced his good-natured comprehension 
of the seamy side of life by a bitter in- 
dignation incompatible with the finer 
qualities of his style. The ‘Ile des 
Pingouins,’ for instance, while it contains 
such episodes of exquisite beauty as the 
dream of Marbodius, and such marvels 
of technical skill as its final passages, 
might conceivably have been succeeded 
by a series of diatribes, well-written 
indeed—they could not fail of that— 
in which politics had choked literature. 
It is a double joy, therefore, to find him 
at his best in this story of the avenging 
gods thirsty for the blood of France, 
and the humble little people below them 
athirst for love and life. 

Evariste Gamelin, who lives in a garret 
of an old house near the Pont Neuf with 
his mother, is a painter, a pupil of 
David, and a lover of the antique. 
He lives by making drawings for the 
printseller Blaise, a latitudinarian in 
politics whose every word would be a 
cause of offence, were it not for Elodie 
his daughter, between whom and Evar- 
iste an undeclared love exists. Gamelin 
is a theorist in art and life, who dislikes 
Greuze, despises Watteau, and hates 
Fragonard. In 1793 he believes in Marat, 
as he had believed in Mirabeau, in La 
Fayette, in Pétion, in Brissot, as he will 
in Robespierre, and is ready to save the 
Republic by the blood of her enemies. 

In sketching the development of this 
Robespierre in little, Anatole France 
writes of the Terror as seen by everyday 
folk who have their living to get and their 
little pleasures to seek. Gamelin has every 
classic virtue and every noble principle, 
unchecked by imagination ; his sole aim 
is the triumph of peace and virtue in a 
free France, and for it he is ready to 
shed, not only the blood of its enemies, 
but even his own. Through the offices of 
a lady who has retained a love of political 
intrigue among all the changes of govern- 
ment, he becomes a member of the Revo- 
lutionary Tribunal, and, once in the 
stream, sacrifices all ties of gratitude and 
friendship on the altar of his country. 
Blood, and more blood, must be shed : 
a few more heads must fall, and then the 
work is done; France will at last be free. 
Through it all he remains human and 
kindly apart from his dreadful office. 
Like Robespierre, he is a family man; 
he can enjoy a picnic in the woods, or 
comfort a weeping child while he reflects 
that his duty may bring him to condemn 
the mother to death. He falls with 
Robespierre ; like him, attempts ineffectu- 
ally to commit suicide, and goes to the 
guillotine, one of the last victims of the 
Terror. 


There is a temperament in which, 


seeing that things are not so good as 





they might be, the observer feels himself 
concerned in the matter, and shows it by 
an awakened wrath. This is not the way 
of Anatole France. He comprehends with- 
out pardoning, since he sees no need for 
pardon in man’s poor blind struggle for 
food and pleasure. His ealadianiing of 
women has, perhaps, in the past been 
coloured by a sub-tone of defensive irony, 
which is altogether absent in this book. 
Elodie Blaise is, we think, one of the most 
charming women he has ever drawn, and 
yet it is difficult to catalogue the elements 
of her specialcharm. She has but the good 
qualities of a French middle-class woman, 
simple and whole-hearted in her love of 
love and her lover, the ordinary woman 
at her best. The other women of the 
book are more readily characterized, 
from the unfortunate who is picked up, 
starving, and dies the easy death of a 
heroine, to Madame de Rochemaure, who 
falls a victim to her passion for intrigue, 
and drags with her to the guillotine half 
a dozen innocent persons ; but all of them 
are living women of the time. The men 
are more familiar to us. Maurice Brot- 
teaux, the ci-devant M. des [lettes, a 
farmer of the revenue, ruined by the 
Revolution, who earns his shelter and 
the meagre diet of chestnuts on which he 
lives by fashioning cardboard puppets, 
is a Jéréme Coignard who has known 
prosperity, one of the race of M. Bergeret. 
The Pére Longuemare, whom Brotteaux 
rescues from starvation and brings home 
to share his garret at the risk of his life, 
is another familiar creation of Anatole 
France, full of good qualities, admirably 
unsuited for the state of affairs around 
him, never more truly a gentleman and 
a Christian than when he bids farewell 
in the tumbril to the epicurean Brotteaux 
on their way to execution. The print- 
seller Blaise, whose likings are his guide 
to popular taste, is another well-drawn 
figure; and his dealings with Gamelin, 
who came to him with a splendid idea for 
a Republican pack of cards with the virtues 
as court cards, only to be told that the 
Republic was not selling, and that what 
was wanted was pretty women, will per- 
haps entitle him to a limited immortality 
among publishers in modern fiction. 

Anatole France has not been kind to 
the Revolution. But we must remember 
that for most Frenchmen of our day the 
Revolution has no need of being slurred 
over or explained away. It is the last 
great epic of their history, and even its 
wildest madnesses had a logical meaning 
and an ethical basis, while it was carried 
out by men who, on the whole, were honest 
and well-intentioned. That these are the 
men who do the most harm in the world 
when they are put in authority at critical 
moments is an unfortunate fact, as it is 
also that most attempts at doing right for 
others bring evil consequences, without 
moral blame of any kind. There were, 
of course, rascals and villains in power, 
time-servers and base souls, but the worst 
tragedies of the Terror were wrought by 
honest men from the best motives. 

We have emphasized this side of the 
book, as some have understood it as a 





condemnation of he French Revolution, 
which it is not. The story ends as the 
scars of the Terror are being healed and 
covered, and new interests and new loves 
stir its survivors. The gods have slaked 
their thirst for the moment, to drink full 
draughts for the next twenty years. But 
it would be leaving a false impression 
with the reader to let him imagine that 
the book is a record of unrelieved gloom, 
It is full of all the qualities which we have 
learnt to expect from the master of modern 
fiction, and ranks with the ripest produc. 
tions of his unrivalled skill. 








SOME FAMILIAR LITERARY 
FIGURES. 


THOSE exquisites who in the eighties 
walked delicately in the path of Pater, 
and found life crude, and piteously in- 
artistic, turned languid eyes to art for 
consolation, and lisped, after Gautier :— 
Le buste 
Survit a la cité. 

But there is a new pose now: our young 
artists are vital, they violently reverberate 
upon us in sculpture, painting, and 
poetry the movement, colour, and noise 
of existence. Much of their art, reflecting 
with intensity the transient phases of 
custom and opinion, evaporates with the 
very moment it mirrors. This considera- 
tion does not trouble Mr. Holbrook 
Jackson: ‘“‘ Every age should create 
its own art, for that is the only proof that 
it is still alive; whether the art of any 
particular age or person will be immortal 
must be left to chance.” In his view, art 
is the expression of individuality, and 
he has gathered some dozen arresting or 
interesting personalities to show how 
their fancies and feelings have come to 
artistic form. 

From this book we are led to some 
more general remarks on contemporary 
art, with all its variety and rebellion 
against the old ideas. It is not art that 
has changed, but life. Recent investiga- 
tions into the extra-logical in thought 
and the subliminal in personality have 
enlarged our conception of life. It is certain 
that the idea of death has receded from 
modern thought and art. The notions 
of fixity, limitation, isolation, are hardly 
now regarded as anything but contrivances 
for reducing experience to a convention of 
order ; and life is felt to flow through and 
around us in rhythms of immense energy 
and multiplex modulation. It is this 
apprehension of the plasticity and move- 
ment of life which finds expression in 
drama, dancing, and sculpture. Where 
Lessing held that “ painting can use only 
one single moment of an action, and must 
therefore choose that which is the most 
pregnant, and by which what has gone 
before and what is to follow become 
most intelligible,’ we now find M. Rodin 
recommending that the actions before 





All Manner of Folk: Interpretations and 
Studies. By Holbrook Jackson, (Grant 
Richards. ) 
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and after that moment should be made 
actually visible in the work. Thus the 
illusion of life is given in change and 
development. 

The real rhythms of life are now felt 
to be not in Anglican hymn-tunes or 
Parnassian versification but in longer 
sweeps of melody, in which irregularities 
are easily taken up into the greater curves. 
The continuous, not the separated, is 
found to be essentially harmonious with 
the flux of phenomena; and not only in 
the direction of never-ending movement, 
as in Wagner’s music and Maud Allan’s 
dancing, but also in the merging of species 
into species, and art into art. ‘‘Cen’est pas 
de la sculpture, mais de la musique,” some 
one said of M. Rodin’s statue of Victor 
Hugo. Again, this same rejection of the 
fixed leads to a contempt of the ornament 
which exists merely for its own sake ; the 
purple patch and the jewelled word are seen 
to be false and petty unless such decora- 
tions, like those of the best architecture, 
efforesce naturally from structural lines. 

Indeed, so far are the moderns from 
desiring the limited and the finished 
that they are cold to precision and 
finality in works of art. They demand 
more life than any self - sufficing, 
logical picture or poem can give; for 
such products are unable to represent 
either life, so imperfect, so impetuously, 
endlessly becoming, or even one distinct 
idea, since ideas cohere and blend in- 
extricably. When St. Augustine perceived 
in things lovely to look on “ aliud quasi 
totum et ideo pulchrum’’—a sort of 
completeness whence came beauty—he 
oly repeated an esthetic dogma which 
has commanded belief from the time of 
Plato till this day. Yet ‘Peer Gynt’ and 
‘La Centauresse,’ by their very incomplete- 
ness, are held to attain a beauty of sug- 
gestion far more profound and vital than 
more polished work can impart, awaken- 
ing in the mind not one idea but many. 
In short, incompleteness is now for the 
esthetic thinker a criterion of high beauty, 
and Maeterlinck’s earlier plays are seen 
to satisfy the canon. 

Cheerfully acknowledging the vastness 
and variety of life, our artists have little 
difficulty in welcoming throngs of ideas, 
however incongruous they may be. At 
least, some are merely complementary 
to others, while the acceptance of many 
need only be that provisional recognition 
of hypotheses, principles in the shaping. 


We revel now in a literature of ideas. | 


“Une littérature d’idées”’—the phrase 
was originally applied to the writings of 
the Encyclopédistes, and makes one 
shiver. But their concern with ideas 
led them to reduce literary form to a 
mere medium for reasoning, while to-day 
our feeling for the unity of life forbids 
any dreary dichotomy of the thought 

m the form it assumes. Thus many 
of our poets and musicians, deeply pene- 
trated by ideas, possess that genuine 
concreteness of thought which conceives 
them in tangible or audible forms, and 


hot otherwise ; and thus is justified a 


“rious interest in the dance, which 
transmits thought and emotion. 





| In Mr. Jackson’s view of the arts, 
| personality sufficiently explains the differ- 
ence between the work of one man and 
| that of another. Dealing with Poe, 
| Richard Jefferies, Thoreau, and Whitman, 
he discriminates neatly, and appreciates 
| generously. So Meredith, Nietzsche, and Mr. 
| Edward Carpenter, pass through Mr. Jack- 
son’s happy, clever, and sensible mind, 
emerging as simple, sunny people, not at all 
hard to understand. The essayist repeats 
Anatole France’s words on criticism as 
“the adventures of his mind among 
masterpieces”; but his own criticism 
suggests a “high old time” among 
whimsical people. 
apostolic Mr. Edward Carpenter, and 
Edward. Lear all seem of the same value 
to Mr. Jackson. 


five illustrations by modern artists; every 
or the bold and original pottery of those 


true craftsmen the brothers Martin of 
Brownlow Street. 








THE PROBLEM OF THE LAND. 


Tor Land Question, we are told, is to 
occupy the public attention during the 
next few years. While we shall have, no 


of politicians who desire to alter the 
present system and free the land for the 
use of the people, it will be well to keep 
in mind the really practical side of the 
question, clearly presented by Mr. F. E. 
Green, well known as the author of ‘ How 
I Work my Small Farm.’ He surveys the 
problem from the point of view of one 
who has first-hand knowledge and advo- 
cates only what he knows by experience 
to be practicable. He deals with every 
aspect of the question in plain, homely 
language, and his book is filled with 
admirable advice based on the sound and 
sane opinion of a true land reformer 
animated by sincerity and enthusiasm. 
But he is not taken in by the mere cry of 
‘Back to the land,” and warns his 
readers from being deluded by rosy 
accounts as to the profits which can be 
made out of any small holding. Great 
emphasis is properly laid on the importance 
of education. The author deprecates the 
inept teaching of evening classes where 
the schoolmaster without any agricultural 
knowledge gives lessons in measuring a 
haystack. 

“In Hungary and Denmark [he informs 
us] winter schools are established in the 
villages in which the young men are shown 
by an instructor who knows how to weave 
a hedge, thatch a stack, or cleave a rod 
with an adze. Educationalists in town 
so often forget that the countryman learns 
more by his seeing than by his mental 
eyes.” 

Three centres for the revival of village 
handicrafts are described and approved— 
' Campden, Haslemere, and Compton. But 
| Mr. Green sensibly protests against the 





“Max,” and the | 


We owe him a pleasant | 
hour for his nineteen papers and the | 


essay sparkles and glows with good | 
humour, whether it treats of ““ Superman ”’ | 


doubt, to listen to the endless theorizing | 


affectation that is liable to surround such 
movements. 

“The word ‘peasant’ fhe says] has 
become rather a cult, and when one sees the 
word hammered out on metal over a West- 
End shop, somehow the word uncomfortably 
suggests a pose. And I remember that it 
was @ Haslemere lady who once introduced 
me at a garden party with great enthusiasm 
as one who had become ‘ qutte a peasant.’ ” 

In his denunciation of the country 
house Mr. Green speaks with some indig- 
nation of those establishments which are 
in close contact with the luxurious life 
of town, and hardly models for the 
country-side :— 





“An air of snobbery begins to invade 
the village....Dull though the conversa- 
tion may have been before concerning 
| mangolds and pigs, yet it was largely free 
from the vulgarity of the talk of the music- 
| hall, of champagne swilling, of comparing 
the lavish display of one country house with 
another; free, too, it was of the gar 
of the divorce court and all the other genteel 
topics of conversation introduced by the 
flunkeys from town.” 

The book deals with housing, co-opera- 
tion, afforestation, and the land system 
in Ireland, which is mentioned with 
approval; and a passing reference is 
made to the tragic story of rural depopu- 
| lation in Scotland. Before indulging in 
| airy proposals of land reform, and be- 

coming confused by party controversy over 

Land Taxation, Land Valuation, or Land 
Nationalization, every one who realizes 
the fundamental significance of the Land 
Question, and desires to become acquainted 
with some of the intimate considerations 
confronting those who decide to make 
their living by agriculture, should read 
this admirable little book. 








AMERICAN ADMINISTRATION. 


Tuts book needs a sub-title, and deserves 
to have an index. The purpose of the 
former, it is true, is served by the Preface, 
which prepares the reader for the un- 
expected contents, including the photo- 
graphs of an old gentleman stuffing a 
bird, a boy balanced on the edge 
of a pigeon - hole near the ceiling, and 
people doing things in their shirt-sleeves. 
The book is not designed as a treatise 
on the science of government, nor even 
as an exposition of the peculiar political 
structure of the United States. “It 
is rather an effort to tell in the ordinary 
language of everyday life what the 
Government does and how it does it.” 
Its thirty chapters (each of which has 
been read and approved by the head of 
the office described, from the President 
to the Surgeon-General of Public Health) 
contain a vast amount of intensely actual 
information, and are calculated to give 
the ordinary reader a new conception of 
what efficient modern government con- 
sists in and is concerned with. There are 
few pages to remind one that a Talking- 
Shop of any kind is even a part of its 
outfit. There is, indeed, a particularly 





| The Awakening of England. By F.E. Green. 
' (Nelson & Sons.) 





The American Government. By Frederic J. 
Haskin. (Lippincott & Co.) 
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60 
full account of ‘How Congress Legis- 
lates’ — a strange circumambulatory 


routine the process seems to require; 
and the author expatiates with evident 
delight on the historic filibustering exploits 
of certain members of the Senate. To 
“< filibuster,” be it explained, is to keep a 
matter from being put to the vote by a 
sustained flow of oratory, there being no 
time - limit te speeches in the Senate. 
But these trivial and playful parts of the 

t and strenuous government machine 
are relegated to later chapters. 

What gives the book its interest 
is the exposition of the province and 
actual working of the executive, ad- 
ministrative, and ancillary offices of 
government, such as the Departments of 
State, of the Treasury, of the Interior 
(the last is in itself a complex system of 
subordinate departments, coming into 
relation with the life of the people at 
innumerable points), the Department of 

iculture, the Weather Bureau, and 
the Geological Survey, to say nothing of 
the Patent Office, the Bureau of Standards, 
the Government Printing Office, and 
many others. The functions of the last 
three interpenetrate in the daily and 
hourly service of a vast, busy, and intensely 
practical community. Of interest to 
readers whose occupations are not remorse- 
lessly practical are the accounts of the 
Library of Congress, the Printing Office, 
and the Smithsonian Institution. The 
first is one of the three greatest libraries in 
the world, and is animated by more 
generous ideals than any other; while 
the second and third are distinguished 
for technical achievement and scientific 
discovery respectively. Predominantly 
concerned with the offices of men who are 
directing, making, and discovering, the 
book is full of references to the marvels of 
mechanical and scientific resource and 
the paradoxes of national and depart- 
mental statistics. Here the eagle spreads 
his wings in the good old-fashioned way, 
and the millions and billions go rippling 
down the pages like grains of wheat from 
a Chicago elevator. It is abundantly 
American, a little boyish, and altogether 
a hearty kind of book, which is much to 
say of an encyclopedia. 

The account of the Department of 
Agriculture might, without invidiousness, 
have included a reference to the rare 
security of tenure guaranteed to its chief 
by the whole nation’s recognition of his 
services. Even were the “‘spoils system” 
still in its pristine vigour, no new party 
coming into power would dare to remove 
James Wilson. His corps of Botanical 
Scouts might have been named and more 
fully noticed instead of being implied in 

ing. The pleasant account of the 
national capital should not have ignored 
the name and the fine intentions of 
L’Enfant. Finally, let Mr. Haskin get 
a Scotsman to rewrite for him that con- 
versation between Davie (not Davy) 
Burns and George Washington; for no 
Scot that ever lived—even in America, 
where all wonders happen—could, we 
think, have used the nondescript. lingo 
here recited. 





INDIA AND THE MUTINY. 


THE third and final volume of Mr. Forrest’s 
* History of the Indian Mutiny ’ deals with 
Jhansi and Nowgong, the dominions of 
Sindia and Holkar, the campaign of Sir 
Hugh Rose, the mutinies in Rohilkhand 
and the reconquest of that province, the 
course of events in Behar (including the 
siege and relief of Arrah), the reconquest 
of Oudh, the mutinies in Rajputana, and, 
lastly, the pursuit, capture, and execution 
of Tantia Topi. 

Various topics which have occasioned 
controversy are, of course, dealt with in 
the book—notably, the conduct of Holkar, 
the policy of Durand, the manner in which 
Walpole handled his brigade at Ruiya, 
and the measures which Tayler adopted 
for the security of the Patna Division. 
Mr. Forrest bestows deserved praise upon 
Durand; but the judgment which he 
passes upon Holkar should be tested by 
reference to the investigations of earlier 
writers. He defends Walpole on the 
grounds that ‘‘ the Oudh forts were sur- 
rounded by a jungle which ‘rendered a 
sufficient reconnaissance difficult and often 
impracticable’ ” ; that his infantry “ had 
gone much nearer to the fort than” he 
“wished or intended them to go”’; and 
that Sir Colin Campbell, ‘“‘ who was well 
acquainted with the facts of the case, 
evidently did not think Walpole was to 
blame.” But was Walpole unable to 
restrain his men, and is Mr. Forrest pre- 
pared to maintain that in this instance a 
reconnaissance was impracticable? The 
present reviewer thinks that it was not. 
The belt of jungle which partially pro- 
tected Ruiya was broken by wide gaps; 
and, not to mention that Tantia Topi’s 
entire force was able to march through 
“dense jungle’ (p. 596), Walpole might 
easily have ascertained that, on the side 
which he did not attack, the fort was 
defenceless. The fact remains that he 
was fiercely condemned by the officers 
and men who served under him; and 
those who have read the narratives of 
eyewitnesses may not agree that the con- 
demnation was unjust. 

Mr. Forrest’s opinion of Tayler deserves 
careful study. He acknowledges that 
Tayler did right in arresting the Wahabi 
leaders; but he complains that “the 
mode of arrest was not more in accordance 
with faith and honour”; and he fills two 
pages with quotations from official corre- 
spondence intended to show that Tayler’s 
*“mode of conducting official business ” 
was unsatisfactory. But it does not 
matter whether Tayler’s reports were 
sufficiently full or conventional to satisfy 
the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal ; what 
concerns history is whether the measures 
which he took for the preservation of order 
were wise. Perhaps, like Nicholson, he 





A History of the Indian Mutiny, reviewed and 
illustrated from Original Documents. By 
Vol. III. (Blackwood & 


G. W. Forrest. 
Sons.) 
A Fly on the Wheel; or, How I Helped to 
Govern India. By Lieut.-Col. Thomas H. 
(Constable & Co.) 


Lewin. 





was insubordinate ; but here, again, Mr. 
Forrest’s pages should be collated with 
those of his predecessors. 


Mr. Forrest has done much useful 
work; but, although he has taken great 
pains to achieve accuracy in details, this 
volume is unsatisfactory in many ways. 
The arrangement is not happy. It is 
true that, owing to the sporadic char- 
acter of the Mutiny, the inherent difficulty 
of construction is great ; but Mr. Forrest 
has failed to grapple with it. His chapters 
are not dexterously connected. The 
mutinies in Rohilkhand, the earlier events 
in Behar, the siege of Arrah, and the cam- 
paign of Vincent Eyre belong, not only to 
the first phase of the war, but also to the 
arena of the vital struggle ; and they should 
not have been relegated to the later part 
of the concluding volume. The Introduc- 
tion seems to be a kind of supplementary 
preface: pp. vii-xv, which form a pre- 


liminary summary of the narrative, are 


superfluous; and pp. xv—xxv, in which 
Mr. Forrest investigates the causes of the 
Mutiny, are out of place. The story is en- 
cumbered and obscured by details, and 
sometimes awkwardly interrupted. When a 
prominent actor is mentioned for the first 
time, his earlier life or the history of the 
place in which he played his part is nar- 


rated. Thus the account of the capture: 


of Gwalior in 1780 is tediously minute; 
irrelevant particulars are accumulated 
about the massacre at Patna in 1763; and 
seventeen pages are devoted to a biography 
of Durand. 

The use which Mr. Forrest makes of 
quotation is excessive. Anonymous quota- 
tions are continually incorporated in 
the narrative: many of them are of 
little value; and others are so badly 


written that Mr. Forrest might surely have- 


treated them as material to be worked up. 
Split infinitives will offend the purist ; and 
some sentences are even ungrammatical. 
Such expressions as ‘‘ mutinous clouds 
which broke in lightning and anarchy,” 
“of its many morals there is one chief 
arrowhead of which we should not lose 
sight,” and “the dim incipiency of the 
dawn,” are characteristic of a vivid and 
highly coloured style to which some will 
object, but which is certainly preferable to 
the dead level of ordinary history. Mr. 
Forrest has striven, most diligently and 
earnestly, to tell the truth and to be fair; 
but his book is not a work of art. 


More thought might have been given 
to the arrangement of the maps. The 
‘Sketch of the Action at Bareilly’ would 
have been more useful if it had been 
inserted opposite p. 372; and, except the 
first, all the others face in the wrong 
direction. 


A reviewer might be inclined, at first 
sight, to suppose that a second edition of 
reminiscences which first appeared thirty 
years ago was superfluous; but such 4 
prejudice would be speedily dispelled by 
the pleasure of reading Col. Lewin’s book. 
He served in the Mutiny as a subaltern in 
the 34th (Queen’s) Regiment, and his 
opening chapter gives a lucid, modest, 


and thoroughly readable account of his: 
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adventures. After the Mutiny he joined 
the Indian Military Police ; subsequently 
he was appointed Political Agent of the 
Hill Tracts of Chittagong, and rendered 
excellent service in the Lushai Expedition 
of 1871. ‘A Fly on the Wheel’ is one of 
the best books of the class to which 
it belongs, and may be _ thoroughly 
recommended. 








John Hungerford Pollen, 1820-1902. By 


come as a welcome relief to their bicker- 
ings with Dr. Longley, Bishop of Ripon, 
and Dean Hook. 


Friend after friend “‘ went over,” and 


them. He remained, though inhibited 
for a time, and though he felt bound to 
decline the valuable college living of 
Kibworth-Beauchamp, so shaken was his 
faith in the Church of England. His 
mother’s horror of ‘ Rome” must have 
acted as a strong deterrent ; and we get 





Anne Pollen. (John Murray.) 


TxHoueH this volume by no means escapes 
the faults incidental to a biography 
written by a widow, its animation and 
sincerity lend to it no small measure of 
interest. John Pollen cannot always be 
taken at Mrs. Pollen’s affectionate valua- 
tion, whether as a theological disputant | 
or as an art critic and designer. Yet he | 
was a considerable man, and played a 
vigorous part in two of the great intel- 
lectual upheavals of his time—the Oxford 
Movement and the Pre - Raphaelite 
Brotherhood. 

After a happy childhood at Rod- 
bourne, in Wiltshire, Pollen went to Eton, 


a moving picture of the mental anxieties 


affections pointing one way, and their 
consciences the other. If they consulted 
Pusey, they found him obscurantist and 
far from being a Puseyite. They were too 
exalted to listen to such practical advice 
as Woodard of Shoreham offered Pollen : 
“ If I worked hard, I should get ‘ all right ’ 
very soon.” In their zeal they disregarded 
such arguments as Arthur Stanley ad- 
dressed to his “dear Polonius” when 
the decision had been finally taken :— 


“TI cannot say that I regard the Pope as 
Antichrist, or the R.C. Church as schis- 
matical....But I cannot refrain from 





and thence to Christ Church. He found 
the Oxford Movement in full vigour, and | 
formed intimate friendships with some of | 
its minor figures. The temper of the 

time is well indicated in this extract from | 
his Journal, written after he became a | 
Fellow of Merton :— 


“ December 16, 1850.—O Sapientia. St. 
Mary’s; a remarkable sermon from Liddell 
on the medieval philosophic theology. He 
affected to overturn it with Bacon and 
Locke ; but I do not know why his, and the 
modern theory, should not be liable to an 
upset, were it found hereafter that there is 
another mental process for attaining truth, 
and one equally infallible, if intellectual 

henomena and conclusions are to be the 
indications of what is truth....” 


Pollen acted as Dean, Garden Master, 
and Bursar of his college during most of 
his Oxford residence, but of his activities 
at Merton Mrs. Pollen gives little idea. 
Perhaps she is right ; undergraduates did 
not count for much in the University 
of that day. She is more concerned 
with his spiritual position, which was in 
a critical state even when he was ordained 
by Bishop Wilberforce. Pollen expressed 
doubts about the Articles, and the Bishop 
politely informed him that they were of 
no consequence ; the young man regarded 
the Bishop’s opinions as “ extremely un- 
satisfactory,” and his theology as “ in- 
different.” By way of warning, “S. 
Oxon.” sent Pollen his printed charge, 
containing “very hard words against 
Newman.” But influences more powerful 
were at work, especially after Pollen, 
as a volunteer from Oxford, became en- 
tangled in the turmoil raging round St. 
Saviour’s, Leeds. That story has been 
told before, and by both sides, but Mrs. 
Pollen opens it afresh with much spirit, 
iving numerous extracts from her hus- 

d’s own ‘Narrative of Five Years,’ 
published in 1851. The noble exertions 
of the clergy during the cholera epidemic 








asking whether there is really a call to pull 
out another stone from one of the existing 
pillars of the world. If it be possible to live 
and love and work in this hemisphere of ours, 
—is there not a duty not less real, bacgvse 


less possible, than that which seems t? call |>- ¢ 


you across the ocean ? To many, of course, 
your departure, however lamentable on 
personal points, will perhaps seem justified 
or demanded on public grounds.” 


Thus Pollen had to start the world 
afresh, and by and by a large family added 
to his responsibilities. But the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy found occupation for 
its converts, and, having more than an 
amateur’s knowledge of art and building, 
he was appointed architect and decorator 
of the Catholic University Church, Dublin. 
There he became the friend of Newman, 
whom he had hitherto worshipped from a 
distance. He had known Millais earlier, 
and removal to Hampstead brought him 
into close touch with the Pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood. He had his share in that 
brave adventure, the decoration of the 
Oxford Union, which, as the world knows, 
was ruined by damp and grime. Mrs. 
Pollen does not tell us much about Pollen’s 
association with the Brothers, but we 
gather that he not infrequently acted as 
a peacemaker, an influence of which they 
certainly stood in need. Another friend- 
ship of importance in Pollen’s life was 
Thackeray’s :— 

Dear P.—lf not engaged with your confessor, 

ries § dine with us at 8. Do pray say yes, sir; 


if with you you'll bring dear Mrs. P. 
You cannot think how pleased we all shall be. 


Through Thackeray’s good offices, Pollen 
obtained an appointment at the South 
Kensington Museum, under the tre- 
mendous Sir Henry Cole, and thus became 
identified with the conscientious labours 
of that eminently British institution. His 
chief service was as a collector, and many 
acquisitions attest the soundness of his 
judgment. On his own account, mean- 


they did their best to take Pollen with | 


which Pollen, in company with other | 
Tractarians, underwent, with their family | 


the halls of country houses, churches, and 
shrines. Mrs. Pollen reproduces numerous 
specimens of his designs; they are imi- 
| tative, sometimes of one style, sometimes 
| of another, but his figures of children have 
| an undeniable charm. More character, 
| however, is to be discovered in his work 
in stained glass and in his panels for St. 
George’s Hall, Liverpool. A private secre- 
| taryship to Lord Ripon and much charit- 
| able exertion were other interests in this 
| full Victorian career. We have, too, Sir 
| George Birdwood’s word for it that Pollen 
| was greater in himself than in his public 
and official life; and his private virtues 
| are well illustrated in his diary and letters. 
| He seems to have been entirely free from 
the acrimony which is not uncommon 
with religious converts. 








NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


(Notice in these columns does not preclude longer 
review.) 


Theology. 


Hibbert Journal, Jury, 2/6 net. 
Williams & Norgate 
This number, which is scarcely up to its 
usual high standard of merit, opens with an 
article by Dr. Max Nordau on ‘ Thé Degene- 
ration of Classes end Peoples.’ He holds 
‘thet all anomyglies of degeneratian Bre cases 
of ‘arrested or abderfait® developnient, ori- 
gine+jng in the-unsatisfactory condition of 
one cr Doth pérenys a} the time of procrea- 
tion. ' He opposes Weisiviann’s theory that 
the germ-plesm is uninfluenced by its 
bearer. Meny ‘readers will turn to Mr. 
Montefiore’s afticle on ‘ The Significance of 
Jesus in His Own Age.’ He admits new 
elements in the teaching of Jesus, but 
maintains that the improvements made 
by Him upon Judaism are small in com- 
parison with the agreements between it 
and His teaching. The Bishop of Tasmania, 
in his article on ‘The Church, the World, 
and the Kingdom,’ argues that it is in- 
adequate for the Church of to-day to hark 
back to mediwval ideals, and even to pre- 
cedents of the Apostolic Church. The Rev. 
A. W. F. Blunt accounts for the decline in 
church attendance by two causes, viz., 
the modern worship of works as contrasted 
with meditation, and the stress laid on 
autonomy as against discipline. Dr. Pattison 
Muir discourses on the difference between 
the method of theology and the method of 
science. Other articlesare by Mr. Jourdain 
on ‘ Logic,’ breaking alance with M. Bergson 
and Mr. H. G. Wells ; ‘ The Artistic Attitude 
in Conduct,’ by Mr. E. F. Carritt; and 
‘The Interpretation of Prophecy,’ by Mr. 
G. E. W. French. 
Wilson (Rev. James M.), Taree LEectuRES 
on St. TERESA, 6d. S.P.C.K. 
Lectures delivered in Worcester Cathedral 
in 1911. Their publication in booklet form 
may serve @ useful purpose in pointing the 
way to further study. 


Poetry. 


WeEtsH PoETRY, OLD AND 
sa Foreword by the Bishop 
h, 2/6 Longmans 
st serious attempt at an 
b verse in English metrical 
sijtor has had the assistance 



















while, Pollen was industriously decorating 
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Horace, Odes of, Booxs I.-IV., and THE 
SarcuLaR Hymn, translated into Eng- 
lish Verse by W. 8. Marris, 3/6 net. 

Frowde 


Mr. Marris has once again attempted the 
almost impossible quest, and announces in 
his Preface a Horatian delay before pub- 
lication. The main difficulty is that English 
is nothing like so concise as Latin, especially 
in the hands of a phrase-maker like Horace. 
Here we find good taste in the choice of 
words, and often a happy conciseness, as in 
Odes, iii. 21; but we do not think the 
translator on the whole equal to Conington, 
though he is occasionally above him. His 
rhymes are apt to be loose, and spoil the 
jewelled neatness which the originals suggest. 

e give as a specimen the second stanza of 
‘ Persicos odi* :— 

I ask of thee no showy wreath ; 
The he = le myrtle serves to twine 


Thee wa , and me drinking ‘neath 
This tangled vine. 


In Odes i. 5, “trying” is probably a mis- 
print for “tying.” 


Pbilosopby. 


Dubray (Charles A.), Inrropuctory PuHILo- | 
sopHy, a Text-Book for Colleges and 
High Schools, 10/6 net. Longmans 

A wise Providence has decreed that in 
the English Universities of India, where 
clergymen still teach philosophy to the | 
aspiring youth, the philosophic syllabus | 
shall include natural philosophy (a study | 

almost: generally #xtinct}, with ~‘perhaps' a , 

smattering Gf standmics and political science, | 

in addition to the usual metaphysics, logic, | 
and ethics. We,«:ow- no. other~ view of 
philosophy so neariy paraljel to .that 

resented in this book. The reason is two- 
old. To comprehend if ‘ony bold volume 
psychology, ssthetits, -ethic’ pure and 
applied (!), the philosophy of mind (a title 
of fine antique savour), and theodicy is 
natural, if not permissible, to the writer of 
@ manual for schoolboys, and to a Neo- 
scholastic addressing certain readers. 
Brevity is necessary for such a task, but 
in following the conciseness of the great 
Schoolmen, Prof. Dubray has increased the 
learner’s temptation to substitute memory 
for personal thinking, and we seem to note 
in his book an air of certitude which is an 
unsatisfactory guide to the consideration 
of world-old problems. The skeleton is 
carefully articulated, but the dry bones are 
never touched to life. For example, the logical 
section resembles the old “ Palastra” too 
much, and the modern Aristotelians too 
little, for our taste. T. H. Green is said to 
have tabulated some things undesirable “ to 
tell to gentlemen reading for Honour Modera- 
tions.» One of them was that induction 
and deduction are the same. An apprecia- 
tion of this point of view would have made 
the author’s treatment more lively and 
convincing, without being out of harmony 
with his general position. 


Hegel’s Doctrine of Formal Logic, being a 
Translation of the First Section of the 
Subjective Logic, with Introduction 
and Notes by H. 8S. Macran, 7/6 net. 

Oxford, Clarendon Press 
We should not be surprised to learn that 

Mr. Macran undertook this translation as 

an excuse for writing his singularly human 

and sympathetic Introduction to Hegel 
and to certain problems of philosophy. 

This implies no defect in the pos 

version of a portion of a most difficult book ; 

but the Introduction has a special interest, 
as showing that intelligent philosophers still 








find something to learn from Hegel, and as ! 


giving a plausible view of his thought with 
which we find ourselves in general agree- 
ment. The secret of Hegel is a secret 
which his disciples have kept remarkably 
well, but Mr. Macran’s conclusion is clear 
enough. ‘“ For Hegel,” he says, “‘ the world 
of existence contains nothing that the man 
of science would not admit; there are 
no mysterious metaphysical entities lurking 
in corners.” This is not a denial of the 
significance of things, their value, truth, 
right, and beauty, but a reinstatement of 
them, based upon a consideration of what 
existence implies. 


Distory and Biograpby. 


Beesley (Lawrence), THe Loss OF THE 
SS. Trranic, rrs Story AND ITs LEs- 
sons, 3/6 net. Heinemann 

Mr. Beesley has produced the most helpful 
book about the loss of the Titanic. His 
account would be remarkable were it only 
for the fact that he contents himself with 
writing down what actually happened— 
the process of “writing up” is the one 
more usually followed. It is especially 
in the lessons to be drawn from the event 
that he supplements Mr. Filson Young’s 


' book. After considering the possibility of 


the boats landing their freights on the ice- 
floe, and then going back to the scene of 
the disaster for the purpose of saving 
others, the provision of submarine signal- 
ling apparatus, the creation of a Captain 
of the Boats, &c., he comes to the root- 
cause of the tragedy. This is a hurrying 
fretfulness which causes life itself to be 
regarded by those who have some margin 
of income as an orange which must be 
hastily sucked lest some of the juice 
escape. Those who have no money to 
spare, the workers, receive about as much 
consideration as the pips do. Some child- 
like people nowadays seek to tend some 
of the pips, so that they may in time put 
forth something of beauty into the world, 
on which, later, usefulness may be grafted. 


Sports and Pastimes. 


Taylor (Joshua), THe Art or Goxr, 2/6 net. 
Werner Laurie 

The author, a golf professional, has pro- 
duced a book of hints for the average player 
which strikes us as likely to be really useful. 
Photographs of positions taken in actual 
play are added, in accordance with modern 
practice; and the author’s brother, J. H. 
Taylor, contributes a chapter on ‘ The Evolu- 
tion of the Bunker,’ of which the Mid- 
Surrey course is the great example. The 
book is not badly written, but it might have 
been improved by the revision of an expert 
in writing. There are several repetitions. 


Should the title have been used? It 
belongs to Sir Walter Simpson. 
Pbilology. 
Classical Quarterly (The), Juty, 3/ net. 
John Murray 
Includes ‘Dislocations in the Text of 
Thucydjdes,» by Mr. Herbert Richards, 
and an article ‘On Certain Readings of 


Sophocles,’ by Mr. J. Jackson. The former 
is the more convincing, for Mr. Jackson’s 

ents of the text and remarks 
concerning Greek usage do not inspire con- 
fidence. Mr. E. Harrison concludes his 
careful and learned survey of ‘ Chalkidike,’ 
and Mr. C. M. Gillespie writes on ‘The Use 
of Egos and ’[déa in Hippocrates,’ criticiz- 
= views of Prof. A. E. Taylor recently 
published in ‘ Varia Socratica.’ 





Scbool-Books. 


O’Grady (Hardress), Matrer, Form, anp 
StyteE: a Manual of Practice in the 
Writing of English Composition, 2/ 

John Murray 

A book which should be really useful to 
teachers. It abounds in exercises, ques- 
tions, hints, and examples, and some blank 
pages have been supplied for further notes, 

We are pleased to see that the author lays 

stress on the “lucidus ordo” and sincerity 

in writing and thinking. The book is short 

— 125 pages—and more might have been 

said concerning the use of long words and 

long sentences. The author’s models in 
style do not always strike us as desirable, 

Mr. H. G. Wells, for instance, is a powerful, 

but loose writer; and Pater in his rapture 

on the famous and now lost Monna Lisa is 
full of affected, fine writing. But as Mr. 

O’Grady expects pupils to write sonnets on 

prose themes, we presume that he looks for 

high accomplishment in English. Why did 

he not supply an index ? 

Pontet (Clement du), THz ANcrENT Wor LD, 
a Historical Sketch, 4/6 Arnold 

This sketch is meant primarily for school- 
boys, and brings together in one connected 
narrative a wide range of ancient history 
from the Pyramids and the Patriarchs to 
the death of Cesar. A special chapter 
is devoted to the golden time of Athens, 
with translations of typical poetry and 
prose. The author writes with brightness 
and enthusiasm, and should please his 
audience. We doubt, however, if he is not 
too clever for them occasionally. He speaks 
of “ Botany Bay, the official name of the 
day for Hell”; of the fish which was too 
good for “the Samian Billingsgate”’; of 

Pisistratus as ‘‘ our quick-change artist”; 

and of the literature of Hellas as the “‘ Culli- 

nan Diamond ” of her crown. To use such 

a phrase as “in situ” instead of “on the 

spot” is surely inadvisable. 

University Tutorial Series: Junior English 
Classics: Scott, Marmion, edited by 
F. Allen, 1/6; Shakespeare, As You 
Like It, edited by A. R. Weekes and 
F. J. Fielden, 1/4; and Milton, Comus, 
a Masque presented at Ludlow Castle, 
1634, edited by S. E. Goggin and A. F. 
Watt, 1/ Clive 

These slender paper-covered volumes are 
intended for the use of junior and middle 
forms. The notes, which are fairly volu- 
minous, are mainly explanatory and some 
what laborious. This series in no way 
differs from many others of a similar type. 

It is conscientious, painstaking, but not 

inspired. The Introductions cover the ground 

satisfactorily. 


Fiction. 


Askew (Alice and Claude), THe Enatis#- 
WOMAN, 6 Cassell 
The story of an English girl’s marriage # 
an Indian prince and her subsequent dis 
illusion. In this type of fiction the prince's 
behaviour foreshadows his early demise, and 
neither the patient English lover in 
background, nor the reader hungry for 4 
“happy ending”’ is disappointed. 
Barclay (Marguerite and Armiger), Lerrens 


FROM FLEET STREET, a Love-Story, 2/ 
net. Palmet 
New edition. 
Chaucer (Daniel), 


Tate New Homprr- 
Lane 


Dumpty, 6/ 
“The heart of another is a Dark Forest” 
is the theme of this book, which is in i 
rather reminiscent of a tangled undergro 
We are still wondering who stands for the 
new Humpty-Dumpty. 


The King of Galizis 
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is certainly reinstalled on a throne which 
is, in his case, a more than usually unsafe 
seat. The quixotic Russian who manipu- 
lates the whole matter, and is troubled by 
the “‘ Dark Forests’”* he encounters in the 
» is murdered at the close. The 
Humpty-Dumpty, on the other hand, may 
stand for the downfall of the Fabian Socialist. 
The “‘ bounce”’ of this man has, however, no 
afinity with the proverbial egg. The 
t lady whose single-heartedness has 
led her to stake her fortune and reputation 
on the Russian may also be said to lose all 
with his death ; in fact, so many things and 
reputations are satirically, ironically, and 
violently broken in the course of this extrava- 
that it might almost be styled an 
omelette made out of golden eggs of the sort 
served up to us by Anthony Hope and Mr. 
Locke. Daniel Chaucer, however, has his 
own cleverness, which is almost oppressive 
in its frequent appeal. 


Coronet, Tar MoperN MARKET-PLACE, 6/ 
Long 
We can scarcely feel that this story entitles 
its author to rank among the small and elect 
company of successful historical novelists. 
An irritating simplicity distinguishes alike 
his light-hearted conviction that all social 
problems could be straightway solved 
through the adoption of methods favoured 
by himself, and the good-humoured con- 
tempt which he lavishes on all who find the 
situation more complex. The _ incidents 
introduced, moreover, and the manner in 
which they are presented, convey a strong 
suggestion of the picture-theatre. The 
writing, on the other hand, is bright and 
fluent, and the narrative far from uninterest- 
ing. It contains allusions to various con- 
temporary politicians and occurrences. 


Mathers (Helen), Gay LAw Less. 
One of Stanley Paul’s Clear Type Sixpenny 
Novels. 


Meldrum (Roy), THe Wooinc or MARGARET 
TREVENNA, 6/ Melrose 
The threads of this long and complicated 
patchwork of seventeenth-century romance 
are so mixed as to be exceedingly difficult 
to follow. The heroine, a girl of puritanical 
kanings whose birth is shrouded in mystery, 
tries to poison the villain, but another 
drinks the potion and dies. The lover of 
detailed intricacies of plot and counterplot 
may be pleased by a perusal of her subsequent 
doings. 
Merriman (Henry Seton), THE Iste or Un- 
REST, 7d. net. Nelson 
For notice see 1900, 
p. 408 


Neville (Marmaduke), Lynuitp’s WEEK IN 
Lonpon, 3/6 Drane 
This little book begins with a eulogy of 
King Edward VII., introduced because on 
the day of the postponement of his corona- 
tion on account of illness Lynhild came 
to London. The subsequent events of the 
week seem to have just as little raison 
?4re. We suspect from his style that the 
author is trying some new experiment on 
long-suffering readers. 


Pearse (Mark Guy), King (W. Scott), and 
Other Members of the Wesleyan Method- 
ist Union for Social Service, WounDs OF 
THE WORLD, Short Stories, 3/6 net. 

Ouseley 
This is a collection of short stories by 
different authors, dealing from the stand- 

Point of Christian Socialism with some of 

the economic difficulties most prominent 

m our day—e.g., sweating, unemployment, 

tnd the housing problem. They are of 

varying artistic merit, ‘Mary Jane,’ by 

Dorothea Price-Hughes, and ‘ Escaping to 
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Canada,’ by W. Scott King, attaining, in 
our opinion, the highest level. 


Queer Stories from ‘ Truth,’ 1/ 
‘Truth’ Office 
There is nothing “‘ queer” about any of 
these stories, except the first, which concerns 
a ghostly visitation. Those who, seeing the 
weird illustration on the cover, buy the 
book in expectation of thrills, will find 
merely a collection of ordinary short tales. 


Reinhardt (Charles) Tue SrventH Son, 
2/ net. Stead’s Publishing House 
The Seventh Son is an_ unfortunate 
who incurs the dislike of his family for 
no very convincing reason. He becomes & 
doctor, and the latter half of the book con- 
sists of a thinly veiled series of medical 
discussions—chiefly concerning vivisection, 
of which the author is, apparently, an oppo- 
nent. 


Shaw (Mrs. Donald), Taz Virern Royat, 6/ 
Palmer 
The young subaltern, Royal Carberry, is 
a stagey character. After the first few 
chapters Cecil Carberry comes to the little 
garrison town at which her son’s regiment is 
stationed, and soon has it at her feet. None 
of the characters is particularly convincing, 
nor is the construction of the novel anything 
but a patchwork. 


Shiers-Mason (Mrs.), THe Loves or STELLA, 
6 Stanley Paul 
On p. 17 of this book Olaf Johansen 
rapturously addresses the innocent Stella, 
who has never seen him before, as “‘my 
affianced wife!” a somewhat premature 
style of address, one would imagine. He 
is the king of her dreams, and so certain 
of his prize does this twentieth-century 
Viking seem, that every time he catches a 
glimpse of his face in the glass, he has to 
own that his love might go all over London 
and not see his compeer unless she came 
across his twin brother Hendrik—the villain 
of the piece and his duplicate in appearance. 
The audacity and extravagance of the plot 
would prove the making of the story 
were its treatment a little more striking. 
But, unfortunately, the author’s descrip- 
tions of persons, like his descriptions 
of houses, furniture, and even marble 
statues, might almost be taken for entries 
in catalogues. His philosophizing, which 
is always superficial, is often unforgivably 
didactic. After the affair with Olaf already 
referred to, Stella is courted by Hendrik 
“of the wicked bridge-playing world” ; 
and the hero only just manages to marry 
her by arriving at the church before his 
fascinating rival. 


White (Stewart Edward), Tur Canin, 2/ net. 
Nelson 

The simple directness and kindly humour 
of this book give it a charm which more 
than compensates for its shortcomings as 
literature. It can hardly be called a novel, 
in that it possesses no plot and no chrono- 
logical sequence ; it is a record of how the 
author and his wife “live along” in the 
summer months in the Californian Sierras. 
The beauty of the scenery, the silence of the 
great forests, the occasional explorations 
into the “‘ big country,” all are silhouetted 
with a fresh enthusiasm hard to resist. Mr. 
White understands both men and animals, 
and his dry reflections and optimistic philo- 
sophy are never trite, while Americanisms 
are not unduly obtrusive; but we notice 
* cattle rustler ’’—a picturesque appellation 
for a desperado unable to distinguish fine 
shades in ownership—and there is a quaint 
character, one Californian John, whose 
family were “ plumb tickled pink” by his 
supposed conversion. The illustrations— 


excellent photographic reproductions—give 
a good idea of “‘ The Cabin” and the sur- 
rounding country. 


Wylie (I. A. R.), Tae DavucHTER oF BRAHMA, 
6 Mills & Boon 
Miss Wylie has written with some power 
on an unhackneyed theme ; it is, therefore, 
unfortunate that her book is marred in 
places by too great a tax on probability. We 
hope that Indian ladies are not always 
treated in this country with the signal lack 
of courtesy to be found in these pages. The 
author has, however, the gift of characteriza- 
tion, and her contrasts are deftly drawn. 


General. 
Angell (James Burrill), SeLtecrep Ap- 
DRESSES, 6/ net. Longmans 


These addresses, dealing as they do with 
matters specifically American, mostly local, 
and in some cases many years old, have 
little of value for English readers at the 
present day. The one point that touches 
any question still more or less at issue among 
ourselves is Prof. Angell’s emphatic state- 
ment that the admission of women to all 
the privileges of certain American Universi- 
ties has been of great advantage to the 
character of those institutions and to 
women themselves as well as to education in 
general, which is largely in their hands. 


Begbie (Harold), Tae Lapy Next Door, 6/ 
Hodder & Stoughton 

That Mr. Begbie’s impressions of Ireland 
should be frequently interesting and some- 
times suggestive was, in view of author and 
theme, only to be expected. A spirit of 
accurate, thorough, and judicial investiga- 
tion we did not hope for. At times 
we find ourselves wondering whether such 
a land of saints as the Southern Ireland 
depicted in these pages has ever existed 
in our imperfect world; and how Belfast 
(a city for which this reviewer certainly holds 
no brief) can so long have escaped the doom 
of brimstone and fire. Mr. Begbie displays 
a strong pro-Catholic bias. The arguments 
advanced in regard to the economic benefits 
which may be expected to result from Home 


Rule are interesting, and well deserve 
consideration. 
Canning (Hon. Albert S. G.), Dickens 


STUDIED IN Srx NovE Ls, 6/ net. Unwin 
Republished and revised. The author is 
not strong on the critical side, but his 
running commentary should be useful to 
those who are entering on a study of the 
novels, and contains some sensible reflec- 
tions. 


Ingram (Grace L.), THe INCONTROVERTIBLE 
Trutus, explained ideally for Consola- 
tion of Men, Women, and Children by 
the Prince of Thought, 10/ net. 

Technical Publishing Co. 


The argument of this book is as follows :-— 


Whoe’er believes in matter, or 
Time, place, death, misery, 

But shuns his heaven, bars the door 
To consolation free. 


There is no limit recognized 
By Thought Divine, it runs 
Immeasurable lengths ; when analyzed, 
Paints fancied stars and suns ; 
and 
Faith in material makes them [i.¢. men} bad, 
Caused “‘ Judas to betray?” 
Come, brother, think, change now your fad, 
Believe the idealist’s way. 
There is more verse like this, and the prose 
is of a similar standard. 


Old-Lore Miscellany of Orkney, Shetland, 
Caithness, and Sutherland, Vo. V. 





Part IIl., Jury, 2/6 d 
King’s College, University of London. 
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Quest (The), July, 2/6 net. Watkins 


Dr. William Brown writer 1 ‘ The Logic 
of the Emotions’ to show ~ * emotion 
may not only confuse and hinae. thought, 
but may also take the place of abstract 
thought, and exhibit an emotional logic 
which leads to definite conclusions along 
lines of argument determined according to 
fixed rules.” He maintains that ‘ emo- 
tional logic is as fundamental a characteristic 
of the mind’s mode of working as is formal 
logic itself.”" Monica M. Gardner gives the 
reader a glimpse into the great Romantic 
literature that arose in Poland in the first 
half of the nineteenth century. Prof. Karl 
Joél has an article on ‘The Early Greek 
Thinkers,’ and emphasizes the Romantic 
quality of their thought. Mr. Mead, the 
editor, makes an interesting presentation of 
Buddhist psychology as found in the 
‘Compendium of Philosophy,’ a translation 
from the original Pali. 


Redmond (John), Tae Home Rute Brit, 1/ 
net. Cassell 
_ Mr. John Redmond’s speeches have few 
literary graces, but they are clear in exposi- 
tion. The present volume contains four 
delivered this year, as well as the White 
Paper on finance, the text of the Home Rule 
Bill, and a useful detailed explanation of 
its purport. 
Silburn (P. A.), THz Evotution or SeEa- 
Power, 7/6 net. Longmans 
Major Silburn has had peculiar oppor- 
tunities for studying and understanding 
his subject. Born and bred in Natal, a 
soldier with English training and long 
service in South Africa, and now a member 
of the South African Parliament, he must, 
more than most, have felt the share which 
the Navy had in the defence of his native 
province. On the other hand, he is quite 
alive to the danger which might accrue to 
East Africa from an enemy with an estab- 
lished home and naval base in Madagascar, 
against which fixed defences might be neces- 
sary. In all this he is eminently sane. 
Where he goes adrift is in his historical 
instances, which are too often vague, and 
his statistics, which are incorrect. Num- 
bers, ancient or mediwval even, he quotes 
with a childlike trust; and some of his 
statements might almost be called absurd, 
as, for instance, that a man, who died fifty- 
eight years ago at the age of 81, gave evidence 
tifty years ago before a Parliamentary Com- 
mission. It is not correct to say that in 
the sixteenth century “‘ England’s mercantile 
marine was a negligible quantity”; or that 
*‘ Spain was very practical evidence of the 
riches to be obtained by sailing the seas ”— 
sc. by trade ; or that ‘‘ England was beginning 
to feel the effects of overpopulation”; and 
we look in vain for the meaning of such a 
sentence as ‘‘ England could only commission 
109 ships of the line, of which 34 were from 
50to 100 guns.” Statements like these—and 
there are far too many of them—may not 
matter much in themselves, but they give 
the reader an impression that the conten- 
tions they support cannot be worth much. 
This is a pity, for in the main the conten- 
tions are sound, sounder, perhaps, than is 
generally realized. 


Welles (Francis Channing), Prrivcretes or 
SoctaL DEVELOPMENT ; OR, UNIVERSAL 
IDEALS AND RELIGIon, Second Edition. 

Mursley, Bucks, Welles 

The title of this book is misleading. It 

is really a kind of prose and verse anthology, 

in which religion has no more prominence 

than any other mental or emotional activity 

of mankind. It shows extreme catholicity 
in quotation. 


Pampblets. 


British Union for the Abolition of Vivisec- 
tion: FourTEENTH UAL REPORT, 
for the Year ending May. 

32, Charing Cross, 8.W. 


Harrison (Mrs. Darent), Joun Hamppen, ld. 
Women’s Tax Resistance League 
Issued on the occasion of the unveiling 
of the statue at Aylesbury. Special mention 
is made of the four women whose names are 
on record as joining in the resistance against 
the imposition of Ship Money, as well as 
of Anne Clifford’s action in the time of 
James I. 


Hodgkin (Thomas), Sourawarp Ho! being 
a Plea for a Greatly Extended and 
Scientific om of Emigration to 
Australia, 6d. net. Headley Bros. 

A wide dissemination of this pamphlet 
should help to popularize our Colonies and 
so relieve the Old Country of some of the 
present overplus of labour, which permits 
employers to obtain workers for wages 
which are insufficient for decent living. 


Irving (Rev. Dr.), SkercH oF THE HIsTORY 
OF THE EarRLy EncGiisH CuurcH, 2d. 
S.P.C.K. 


London County Council, InpicaTion oF 
Hovses or Histroricat Interest, Part 
XXXVII. P. 8. King 

This part notices the erection of a tablet, 
suggested and paid for by Mr. R. B. Marston, 
to the memory of Heine at 32, Craven Street, 

Strand ; and another at Devonshire Lodge, 

No. 28, Finchley Road, where Hood lived 

and died. As a question has been raised 

concerning this latter house, proofs of its 
identification are added in some detail. 


Malthusian League, Turery-FourtH AnN- 
NUAL REPORT, presented to the Mem- 
bers and Friends at the Annual Meeting 
on May 22nd by the President, Dr. 
Alice Drysdale Vickery, 2d. W. Bell 

The influence of the Malthusian League 
is hardly to be judged by its command over 
economic truths. The implied conclusion 
from the statement that “the records of 
pauperism show a fairly steady decline 
over the whole period of the declining 
birth-rate ” contains both a post hoc ergo 
propter hoc fallacy, and the assumption that 
pauperism is absolute, and not a matter 
of variable definition. 


Moxon (Rev. T. Allen), Rerorm in CHURCH 
FINANCE, S.P.C.K. 


Oakley (Rev. G. R.), Wart 1s “ CHRISTIAN 
SCIENCE ” ? 2d. S.P.C.K. 








BOOK SALES. 


On Monday last Messrs. Sotheby sold the 
collection of books relating to bookbinding 
formed by Miss S. T. Prideaux for 1601., and the 
library of the late Mr. W. H. Hooper, of which 
the most important lots were the following: 
Dickens, Life by John Forster, 3 vols., 1872-4, and 
Letters, 3 vols., 1880-82, Forster’s own copies, 
with autograph letters, &c., 211. 10s. Psalter, 
English MS., early 14th century, 201. 15s. Bible, 
Anglo-Norman, 14th century, 251. Hore, French, 
15th century, 24/.; another, Anglo-French, 
14th century, 211. 10s.; another, Italian, 1495, 
63l.; another, Flemish, 15th century, 341. 
Magna Charta, 14th century MS., 201. Chaucer, 
Works, Kelmscott Press edition, 1896, presenta- 
tion copy from W. Morris, 81l. Shakespeare, 
Second Folio, imperfect, 1632, 351. Forty-six 
drawings, including a sketch by Thackeray, 531. 
The total of the sale was 1,2101. 6. 


Messrs. Christie sold on Tuesday last the 
set of the first four folio editions of Shakespeare 
from the library of Henry B. H. Beaufoy, and 
at the price of 3,5001. they passed into the hands 
of Mr. Quaritch. The First Folio was bound by 
Roger Payne, and contained, as we noted, his 





le ous bill for the work. 





THE BOOK-TRADE EXHIBITION AT 


STATIONERS’ HALL. 
35, Pond Street, Hampstead, July 13, 1912. 
In your ‘Notices of New Books’ to-day. 
under the head of ‘ Bibliography,’ you give 
the price of the ‘ Catalogue of an Exhibition 
of Books at Stationers’ Hall’ as le. This 
was the price during the Exhibition, but 
since its close the price has been raised 
to 2s. The original price was considerably 
less than the cost of printing. 
FRANK KARSLAKE. 








REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


The Cornhill Magazine for August contains 
instalments of ‘ Michael,’ by Mrs. Henry de la 
Pasture, and ‘ The Grip of Life,’ by Agnes and 
Egerton Castle. An additional note summing 
up ‘The Puzzle of Waterloo’ is contributed by 
Prof. Oman. Sir Henry Lucy in ‘Sixty Years 
in the Wilderness’ tells of W. H. Smith and 
Parnell, and memories of 1890-91, ranging from 
Cecil Rhodes and the ‘ Life of Lord Houghton ’ to 
the Skibbereen Eagle and the Civil List Pensions. 
‘ At Asolo,’ by Canon Rawnsley, is a Browning 
memory, with a few personal words on the poet's 
son, who died there on the 8th inst. Dr. L. C. 
Miall writes ‘On Moravian Brethren,’ a curious 
link between Scotland and Poland, as well as 
with the work of John Wyclif; r. Kenneth 
Bell, on ‘ Two Years in a Canadian University ’ ; 
and Mr. Arthur Weigall (Inspector-General of 
Upper Egypt, Department of Antiquities), on 
‘ Lower Nubia and the Great Reservoir.’ ‘ Lin- 
coln’s Imp ’ is a ballad by Mr. D. A. Slater, while 
short stories are ‘A Prince of Old Ceylon,’ by 
Sir Hugh Clifford ; ‘ Standchen,’ a tale of August, 
1870, by Mr. Cecil Barber; and ‘ Pomegranates,’ 
a story of the North-West Frontier. 


BEsIDEs two curious old historical ballads 
edited by Prof. Firth, The Scottish Historical 
Review for July contains a lively study of student- 
life at St. Andrews before 1450, by Mr. James 
Robb, as well as papers on the East India Com- 
pany’s “ historiographer”’ John Bruce; on M. 
de la Jessé, a secret agent of James VI.; and on 
San Viano, a Scottish saint in Tuscany. 


Chambers’s Journal for August will contain the 
opening chapters of ‘ Back from Parnassus,’ by 
R. S. Warren Bell; ‘ The Transafrican Railway,’ 
by Liddell Geddie; ‘The Vengeance of Isaac 
Jesson,’ by C. Edwardes; ‘Bright Ideas for 
Money-Making ’ ; ‘ In the Harbour of Tripoli,’ by 
J. Richard Hale; ‘The Barony of Lasswade,’ 
by James Steuart ; ‘The Burbank Fruit-Farm’ ; 
‘Ocean Death-Traps ’ ; ‘ Ulster Modes of Speech’; 
‘Some Adventures of Sergeant Sparks of the 


Mounted Police,’ by Reginald Horsley 3; * The 
Colour Line’; ‘A Siege Newspaper’; ‘ Pre- 
mature’; ‘Kauri Gum’; ‘The Heart of 


Things,’ by Henry Leach ; and ‘ The Menace of the 
Iceberg,’ by the Hon. P. T. M‘Grath. 


Harper’s Magazine for August will contain 
‘The Judgment House,’ by Sir Gilbert Parker ; 
‘Grim Grand Manan,’ by Holman Day; ‘ The 
Night Call,’ by Henry Van Dyke; ‘ Return to 
New York,’ a poem by John Hall Wheelock ; 
‘The Dollivers caught Napping,’ by Margaret 
Cameron; ‘ Your United States,’ Fifth Paper, 
by Arnold Bennett ; ‘ Beauty and the Jacobin: 
an Interlude of the French Revolution,’ Part I, 
by Booth Tarkington; ‘ By the Tyrrhene Sea, 
a poem by George Edward Woodberry; ‘ The 
Beginning Husband gets a Rise,’ by Edward 8. 
Martin; ‘ Mark Twain,’ Tenth Paper, by Albert 
Bigelow Paine ; ‘ Confession,’ a poem by Richard 
Le Gallienne ; ‘ Little Lucy Rose,’ by Mary E. 
Wilkins Freeman; ‘A Night and a Day in 
Toledo,’ by W. D. Howells; ‘ The Enchantment, 
a poem by Sara King; ‘The Murderer,’ by 
Perceval Gibbon; ‘The Motion of the Fixed 
Stars,’ by Benjamin Boss; ‘ Without Introduc- 
tion,’ by Alice Duer Miller; ‘ Clerks,’ by Jame® 
Oppenheim ; and ‘ Cendrillon,’ a poem by Florence 
Earle Coates. 


THE August number of Scribner's Magazine 
will contain the first of a selection of Meredith’s 
letters, collected and edited by his son, besides 
short stories by John Galsworthy, Richard Harding 
Davis, Henry Van Dyke, Mrs. Andrews, and others, 
and ‘Beyond Good and Evil,’ a poem by G. E.- 
Woodberry. The Jarves collection of Italian pic- 
tures, belonging to the Yale Art School. will also 
be Ganethed. 
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Kiterary Gossip. 

Tue fifth Erewhon dinner yesterday 
week brought together an _ increased 
number of friends, and produced some 
excellent comments on Butler. Mr. H. W. 
Nevinson was delightfully witty, especially 
concerning Shrewsbury and Greek, and 
Mr. Desmond MacCarthy showed once 
more his powers as a raconteur; but all 
the speakers had something notable to 
say. The truth is that Butler’s originality 
and extraordinary variety of interests 
make him an ideal person to talk about. 
He himself was the happiest of paradoxes, 
a satirist who was essentially kindly, and 
a stylist who was always unpretentious. 


At the Oireachtas held in Dublin last 
week the newly formed Cumann na h Eigse, 
or Bardic Court, held its sittings, and 
many new Gaelic poems and essays on 
poetic subjects were read and discussed. 
Mr. Piaris Beaslai, who read a paper on 
‘ Poetry in the Eighteenth and Twentieth 
Centuries,’ drew attention tothe fact that 
the modern Gaelic revival in Ireland had 
produced but little “‘ nature poetry.” 
This he attributed to the influence of 
the eighteenth century, when, in Ireland 
as elsewhere, artificial ideals held sway. 
Amongst contemporary writers of Irish 
Gaelic verse there were some who showed 
signs of breaking with the traditions of 
metre and style, and the result would 
probably be the growth of a romantic 
movement in modern Gaelic poetry. 


THE programme of the approaching 
summer meeting for students at Cam- 
bridge has just been published. Its first 
half extends from July 27th to August 
8th ; its second from August 8th to 20th. 
A large number of lectures have been 
promised by eminent men dealing with 
the British Empire, Natural Science, 
Education, Social Economics, Literature, 
and Theology. 


THE vacancy on the Council of the 
Canterbury and York Society caused by 
the resignation of Mr. E. A. Fry has 
been filled by the election of Mr. J. P. 
Gibson, Keeper of Manuscripts at the 
British Museum. Next year the Society 
proposes to print parts of the registers of 
Bishops Halton (Carlisle), Grosseteste 
(Lincoln —conclusion), and T. Charlton 
(Hereford), the fourth part being from the 
Winchester, Salisbury, Canterbury, or 
London registers. 


Mr. Francis Coutts, who has written 
several volumes of verse, has just estab- 
lished his claim to the barony of Latymer, 
and will be an addition to the literary 
strength of the House of Lords. 


WE have received a protest, signed by 
eminent theologians, against an edition of 
the Revised Version without the marginal 
notes of the Revisers (brevier, 16mo), 
which has recently been issued by the 
University Presses. It is contended that 
the marginal notes are an integral part 
of the Revisers’ work, to which the Revisers 
themselves attached high importance ; and 
that to omit them involves a mutilation of 


their work which does great injustice 
both to them and to their readers. 
It is, the protest states, questionable 
whether, since the publication of the 
complete Revised Version in 1885, a 
single commentary has appeared, especially 
on books of the Old Testament, in which 
a preference for many of the marginal 
readings of the Revised Version has not 
been expressed. 

THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
has arranged to publish in two volumes 
a collection of ‘ The Political Writings of 
Rousseau,’ edited by Prof. C. E. Vaughan 
of Leeds. This will, it is believed, be 
the first collected edition yet published, 
and will consist of a revision of the 
text of Rousseau’s political writings after 
the MSS. in the libraries of Neuchatel 
and Geneva, or, in the absence of MSS., 
after the first editions. The MSS. used 
include the first draft of the ‘ Economie 
Politique,’ the ‘ Lettres écrites de la 
Montagne (VII.-IX.),’ and various frag- 
ments, all hitherto unknown; together 
with the first draft of the ‘ Contrat 
Social’ (Books I. and II.), the ‘ Projet 
de Constitution pour la Corse,’ and more 
fragments (known hitherto in versions 
more or less imperfect) ; and, finally, the 
autograph text of the ‘ Considérations sur 
le Gouvernement de Pologne,’ containing 
a large number of readings altered either 
by Rousseau himself or by his editors 
before the posthumous publication of the 
work. An Introduction will attempt to 
correct current opinions as to the bearing 
of Rousseau’s work in this field and 
its importance in the history of political 


philosophy. 
Mr. Henry FrowpeE is_ publishing 
Scott’s novels (twenty - four volumes) 


in three editions. A list of the chief 
characters and a new glossary are given 
in each book, and there are more than 
900 illustrations. The Oxford Scott, 
which is uniform with the copyright 
Oxford Thackeray and Dickens, will be 
ready this month. 


A CATALOGUE of the works on peace 
and international law in the Nobel 
Institute of Christiania is in active pre- 
paration, and vol. i., containing the 
peace literature, will be issued by Messrs. 
Williams & Norgate in the autumn. 
It will form a large 8vo volume, printed 
on one side of the paper only. The col- 
lection of peace literature at the Nobel 
Institute is probably the largest in the 





| at the University, and at a country par- 
/sonage. The volume will be published 
by Mr. Martin Secker, and will be ade- 
quately illustrated, chiefly from hitherto 
unpublished portraits and drawings in 
the possession of the family. 


UnvDER the title of ‘Our Book of 
Memories ’ Messrs.Chatto & Windus hope to 
publish in the autumn a volume of letters 
from the late Justin McCarthy to Mrs. 
Campbell Praed, who will edit and anno- 
tate them. The letters, often written 
at high speed during or immediately 
after a debate, supply vivid pictures of 
Parliament in the exciting periods of the 
first and second Home Rule Bills; and 
besides an intimate portrait of Parnell, 
deal frequently with the foremost 
political, social, and literary figures of 
the time. 

Mr. Pavut NEUMAN, whose novel 
‘ Roddles ’ we noticed favourably in our 
issue for February 3rd, has completed 
another, ‘Simon Brandin,’ to be pub- 
lished by Mr. Murray during the next few 
weeks. His hero is a Jew whose family 
has suffered from the pogrom in Russia. 
He devotes his whole heart and fortune to 
revenging the losses he has suffered. A 
strong and gentle woman joins with him 
in his crusade; but she has ideals, and 
thinks vengeance should be left to other 
than human hands. 

In ‘The Red Hand of Ulster’ the 
author, who is known as G. A. Birming- 
ham, has written a political novel on the 
Home Rule question. ‘ What will Ulster 
do when the Bill is passed ?”’ is the riddle 
which every one is asking. The writer, 
with his usual humour, gives his own 
answer, which will possibly surprise some 
readers. The book will be published by 
Messrs. Smith & Elder on the 30th inst., 
before Parliament disperses. 


We have been asked to state that 
Mr. Frank Sangorski, the well - known 
bookbinder, whose death we recorded in 
our issue of the 6th inst., was not the 
illuminator of the works we have fre- 
quently described in our columns. These, 
it may be noted, were by Mr. Alberto 
Sangorski, his brother, who is still alive, 
and engaged on work which will shortly 
be published. 

From India comes news of the death 
of Mr. Behramji M. Malabari, the Parsi 
poet and social reformer. Mr. Malabari 
was for more than twenty years the editor 








world, and the catalogue will therefore | 
supply a valuable bibliography. 


of ‘ The Linleys of Bath,’ has collated and | 
arranged a vast accumulation of manu- | 
script letters written by or to Richard | 
Cumberland, the dramatist, and his | 
brother Charles during the latter vears of | 
the eighteenth century. Until they were 
placed in Miss Black’s hands last year, | 
these letters had remained undisturbed | 
since the time they were written. She | 
has now prepared a selection for publica- | 
tion, under the title of ‘ The Cumberland | 
Letters,’ which will give a first-hand | 





account of the life of the period in London, | 


of The Indian Spectator. No man has 
done more for the reform of injurious 
social customs in India; particularly 


Miss CLEMENTINA Back, the author | important was his work in improving the 


conditions of women’s life. It was mainly 
through his efforts that the Age of Con- 
sent Act was passed, and the absolute 
interdiction of widow remarri was 
abolished. A biographical sketch of Mr. 
Malabari by Mr. Dayaram Gidumal was 
published in 1892 by Mr. Fisher Unwin, 
and Miss Florence Nightingale contributed 
an Introduction to it. His eldest son, 
Mr. P. B. M. Malabari, is deputy registrar 
of the Bombay High Court and the author 
of ‘ Bombay in the Making,’ also published 
in 1910 by Mr. Fisher Unwin. 
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THE ROMANCE OF THE OCEAN. 


‘THe Deprus or THE OcEAN ’ describes 
the voyage in the summer of 1910 of the 
Michael Sars, a vessel belonging to the Nor- 
wegian Government, and constructed for 
deep-sea exploration. Sir John Murray, of 
Challenger fame, not only hired her at his 
own expense, but also took with him as 
fellow-workers Dr. Hjort, Director of 
Norwegian Fisheries, and a complete 
staff of Norwegian professors, most of 
whom contribute something to the book. 
The Michael Sars sailed from Plymouth 
to the south-west of Ireland, then down 
to the Canaries, and across the Atlantic 
by way of the Azores to Newfoundland, 
returning later to Ireland and back to 
Bergen by the Faroé Islands. Except 
for the fact that they lost their big trawl 
with 1,500 metres of steel wire off the 
Azores, the expedition had only successes 
to record, and much useful information 
was gathered, as to animal life in the 
depths, ocean currents, and the geological 
composition of the sea-floor. 


One of the most interesting investiga- 





tions made by the expedition was that 
into the life-history of deep-sea fish, | 
among which we may include the eels. | 
It is now generally admitted by zoologists | 
that these creatures, as was announced in | 
The Athenewm some years ago, never | 
breed in fresh water, but in the depths of | 
the ocean, those coming from our own | 
inland waters meeting for that purpose | 
off the coast of Denmark, and then ; 
proceeding to the Atlantic, where the 
young are born. The eels of our rivers 
develope from the tiny elvers or Lepto- 
cephali found in millions in our estuaries, 
and their parents, so far as can be ascer- 
tained, never return after their nuptial 
journey to land-locked waters. Dr. Hjort 
suggests, however, that there is a still 
earlier stage in the eel’s history than the 
Leptocephalus, and he thinks that later 
this will be found, together with evidence 
of the relationship between the Sacco- 
pharyngide and the eels. In the mean- 
time, he has met with many curious 
varieties of the Leptocephali, including a 
leaf-shaped creature which he declares to 
be the young of the conger or sea-eel of our 
coasts, and others with long rostra or 
beaks. The Macrurus, an animal with 
a head like a stickleback, with pectoral 
and dorsal fins, and a long tail like an 
eel’s, he found going through somewhat 
similar stages, only the young or larve 
occurring in upper waters. 





The Depths of the Ocean: a General Account 
of the Modern Science of Oceanography, 
based largely on the Scientific Researches of 
the Norwegian Steamer Michael Sars in 
the North Atlantic. By Sir John Murray 
and Dr. Johan Hjort. (Macmillan & Co.) 





Monograph on the Sub-Oceanic Physiograph 
of the North Atlantic Ocean. By Rdward 
Hull. (Stanford.) 


Other romances of the ocean are to be 
found in these sober pages. Thus Dr. Hjort 
discovered that the beautiful nautilus 
or Siphonophore (which sailors call 
“ Portuguese man-o’-war,” and the scien- 
tific Physalia arethusa) is always at- 
tended by a number of small fishes, 
generally the horse-mackerel or Caranx, 
although the reason of this association is 
unknown. It is curious, too, to meet here 
with the Sargus and the Cantharus 
described by Gesner, and perhaps better 
known to the general reader by the 
metrical version of that author quoted 
by Izaak Walton. Both of them seem 
to be deep-sea fishes found to the south 
of the Canaries, and it is wonderful there- 
fore that Gesner should have been ac- 
quainted with them. Dr. Hjort, however, 
gives no support to the stories of profligacy 
on the part of the Sargus, and of conjugal 
fidelity on that of the Cantharus, 
which his Swiss predecessor in the six- 
teenth century related. Not less extra- 
ordinary is the story which Dr. Hjort 
tells of American bomb-lances being 
found in the bodies of blue whales killed 
in European waters within the Arctic 
Circle, thereby proving, as he says, the 
enormous journeys of which these animals 
are capable. That the eggs and young 
of deep-sea fish (e.g., eels) rise to the 
surface in mid-Atlantic, and are brought 
by the Gulf Stream to our shores, there 
seems no doubt. 

Sir John Murray’s chapter on the 
‘Depths and Deposits of the Ocean’ 
also gives a good deal of information, 
although some is, we understand, reserved 
for future publication. He thinks that 
the heaping up of the sea-surface near 
elevated continents, and its consequent 
lowering far from land, which some 
observers have declared to be the result 
of gravitational attraction, has been much 
exaggerated, and that 400ft. is the 
greatest extent of it. He manages to give 
a map of the ocean-floor as a whole, 
showing a central ridge running from 
Iceland through the Atlantic to about 
40° south latitude, with a well-marked 
break at the equator; and he shows 
that the shores of the Pacific shelve much 
more steeply and suddenly than those of 
the Atlantic. The Pacific seems alto- 
gether to be deeper than the Atlantic, 
the lowest sounding yet taken, viz., 
5,269 fathoms, occurring near the island 
of Guam in the North Pacific. This is 
nearly equal to six English miles, and far 
exceeds the height of Mount Everest. 
Yet only one-fifteenth of the ocean-floor 
exceeds 3,000 fathoms in depth. The 
deposits on this floor include minerals, 
some of them radio-active, and some of 
them, in Sir John Murray’s opinion, extra- 
terrestrial in their origin, the famous 
Globigerina ooze, and even fragments of 
gl pottery. But there is nothing 
which gives any colour to the theory of 
submerged continents in a high state of 
culture which we read about in Plato and 
elsewhere. 

‘The Depths of the Ocean’ 
been lavishly equipped with 


has 
full 


maps, tables, indexes, and illustrations, 








|including in the last some excellent 


coloured plates of fish. Why reproduc- 
tions of photographs of different scientific 
men unconnected with the expedition, 
among whom is Prof. Haeckel, and scenes 
like ‘ Steam Trawlers laid up in Grimsby 
during Engineers’ Lock-out,’ are inserted 
in the text, we do not know. Perhaps it 
is a concession to the taste of the times 
for miscellaneous and unsystematic in- 
formation. 


In his monograph on submarine 
physiography Dr. Hull puts into 
readable and digestible form the views 
which he has lately expressed before the 
Victoria Institute and elsewhere. His 
contention is that during late Tertiary 
times the bed of the Atlantic Ocean and 
the lands adjoining were uplifted some 
6,000 or 7,000 ft. above its present 
position. This caused a general lowering 
of temperature and the formation of 
glaciers in Britain and other countries, 
followed by a corresponding depression 
of the whole region and a return to 
something like the former temperature. 
It follows from this that the British 
Islands, Western France, and the West 
Coast of Africa do not rise abruptly from 
the ocean, but are built, as it were, on 
a platform, submerged indeed, but bearing 
traces of having been once uplifted above 
the surface of the sea. 

This is the proposition which Dr. Hull 
sets himself to prove, and he does so 
chiefly by oceanic soundings. It is true 
that he speaks of “* Eocene and Oligo- 
cene beds of marine origin and containing 
fossils’? as occurring in the Alps and 
other mountain ranges at thousands of 
feet above sea-level; but he makes no 
attempt to elaborate this proof, which 
seems at first sight of importance for his 
case. Instead, he supplies a series of 
well-executed maps and charts, showing 
that such a platform as he postulates does 
really exist, and that there is surrounding 
the British Isles, and extending as far 
as Iceland, an actual submarine shelf 
covered by much shallower water than 
is found when this shelf is overpassed. 
Similar shelves are shown to exist in the 


| North Sea, and the English Channel, on 


the western coasts of France, Spain, and 
Portugal, in the Western Mediterranean, 
and down the West Coast of Africa. 
Further east this phenomenon does not 
seem to extend, and Dr. Hull con- 
fesses that there are no signs of its 
existence, for instance, off the coast of 
Egypt, such shelving of the land as is 
there found being due apparently to silt 
merely. 


Given the existence of such shelves, 
which is proved if Dr. Hull’s record of 
soundings be anything like correct, how 
does he prove that these shelves were 
once dry land? The answer to this is 
that they appear pierced in divers places 
by channels which are, in effect, sub- 
marine rivers. Thus, in the Irish Channel, 
there is a well-marked track in the shelf 
about midway between Land’s End and 
Queenstown, where deeper water is found 
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than on either side of it; the same is 
the case with the mouth of the River 
Loire, with the Douro and Tagus, and, 
not to prolong the list tediously, with the 
River Congo, which pierces through the 
submarine platform in a gradually widen- 
ing stream for a distance of something 
like 40 nautical miles before it reaches 
the deep sea. These channels are in 
fact, on Dr. Hull’s hypothesis, the tracks 
scored out by the rush of waters from 
the suddenly lifted upland, which have 
bitten so deep into the submarine shelf 
as not yet to be filled up by the returning 
wash of the sea. 

This is fairly clear, and the refutation 
of the theory, if it be possible, may be 
left to geologists like Prof. James Geikie, 
who do not, we gather from the present 
book, entirely agree with it. But it does 
seem to us that Dr. Hull’s case would be 
stronger if he added to it evidence of the 
existence of marine fossils over the whole 
area which he asserts to have been once 
submerged, and were further to show that 
the existence of these submarine rivers 
was a universal, and not a _ sporadic, 
phenomenon. Why, for instance, should 
the Shannon, a by no means mighty or 
swift stream, scour out a channel through 
the submarine platform, which the Severn, 
pouring into the Bristol Channel, and 
the canal, following doubtless the course 
of an erstwhile river, piercing Scotland 
from Oban to the Moray Firth, are 
apparently unable to effect? So the 
swift rivers of Norway, though piercing 
the dry land in the shape of tremendous 
fjords, seem to have no power upon the 
submarine shelf which extends to the 
westward of Norway. Dr. Hull may 
possibly account for this by differences of 
level, or, perhaps by the hypothesis that 
the upheaval and depression which he 
postulates did not take place all at once, 
but at long intervals of time, and in some 
cases more slowly than in others. This 
is what may be inferred from some 
remarks which he makes about “ repeated 
oscillations.” But it can hardly be said 
that it is clearly stated. 

Prof. J. W. Winthrop Spencer (of 
Washington) appends a chapter in which 
heshows that the same phenomenon 
of a submerged shelf traversed by sub- 
marine rivers—or, as he prefers to call 
them, cafions and valleys—can be traced 
on the West Coast of America. We are 
not sure that he thereby strengthens Dr. 
Hull’s main argument, and it certainly 
weakens such force as the latter may draw 
from the supposed deflection of the Guif 
Stream, which, during “the period of 
Continental uprise,” flowed, according 
to Dr. Hull, to some point to the south- 
west of Iceland, and then turned sharply 
south, to lose its force somewhere to the 
westward of the Moroccan coast. How- 
ever that may be, the whole volume 
forms excellent reading; and, if we have 
dwelt more upon the arguments against 
than those in favour of Dr. Hull’s theory, 
it is because we feel that he has put 
forward a case to answer rather than 
one fully proved. The equipment of the 
volume leaves nothing to be desired. 





NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


(Notice in these columns does not preclude longer 


review.] 
British Bird Book (The), Srcrion IX., 
10/6 net. Jack 


In this part two important groups are 
disposed of—‘Sandpipers and _ Related 
Species* and the ‘ Rails.” Many of these 
birds have habits and haunts which do not 
lend themselves to intimate observation, 
but no source of information has been 
neglected to make the account here given 
as adequate as our present knowledge 
permits. Mr. Jourdain’s Continental in- 
vestigations enable him to fill many gaps 
from his own experience. He shows that 
the state of affairs in Holland goes far to 
upset the oft-repeated doctrine that the loss 
of such birds as the avocet, ruff, and black- 
tailed godwit as breeding species is the 
inevitable outcome of reclaimed marshes 
and systematic drainage. There the Dutch- 
man, if he harries the nests till the legal limit 
of the egging season is reached, knows better 
than to kill the bird that lays the golden 
egg. 
No more fruitful field of observation can 
be found than a close study of the nature 
and meaning of bird notes, but each writer 
in turn—and assuredly each reader—is 
convinced of the futility of attempting to 
syllable such sounds to any purpose, 
except to recall what is already familiar. 
Mr. Farren, indeed, admits as much before 
launching out into two whole pages of 
jargon concerning the vocal performances 
of the curlew and whimbrel. He is disposed 
to disbelieve Mr. Seton Gordon’s contention 
that the curlew always flies right off the 
nest—a statement we have already contro- 
verted ourselves. Mr. Farren, like Dr. Ston- 
ham, thinks that the name of the “knot” 
has more connexion with the bird’s note 
than with any impersonation of Canute. 
The illustrations are as good as ever, and 
even more valuable, for this section deals 
with many birds which require careful 
identification from any one relying on field- 
glasses. 


Kirkpatrick (T. Percy C.), History oF THE 
Mepicat TEACHING IN TRINITY COL- 
LEGE, DUBLIN, AND OF THE SCHOOL OF 
Puysic IN IRELAND, 7/6 

Dublin, Hanna & Neale 
This is a history of medical teaching in 

Ireland which may prove interesting to those 

connected with the Irish Medical Schools. 

The author cannot get outside his minute- 

books, and his vision is considerably re- 

stricted in consequence. 

Paisley Naturalists’ Society Transactions : 
Vol. I. Nores on THE MINERALOGY 
or RENFREWSHIRE, by Robt. S. 
Houston, 2/6 net. Paisley, Gardner 

As Renfrewshire is rich in minerals, 
including such rare species as greenockite, 
it was wise of the Paisley Society to start 

the publication of its Transactions by a 

volume on the mineralogy of the county. 

After a brief sketch of the geology of Renfrew- 

shire, there follows a systematic description 

of all the local minerals, enriched in some 
cases by original analyses. To the working 
mineralogist this little volume will un- 
doubtedly be useful, especially as a guide 
to localities. Reference is given under each 
species to the principal museums in which 
specimens are exhibited, and, curiously 
enough, there is frequent mention of the 

“London Museum ”—a term suggestive of 

the new exhibition at Kensington Palace, 

but meaning here the British Museum. The 

Museum of Practical Geology, which con- 

tains some fine specimens from Renfrew- 

shire, seems to have been overlooked. 





Science of the Sea: an ELementary Hanp- 
BOOK OF PRACTICAL OCEANOGRAPHY FOR 
TRAVELLERS, SAILORS, AND YACHTS- 
MEN, prepared by the Challenger Society, 
edited by G. Herbert Fowler, 6/ net. 

John Murray 

Though this handbook has a specialized 
interest, being addressed primarily to mem- 
bers of the merchant service or the Royal 

Navy, yet the layman in sea-lore might 

well peruse it for instruction and interest. 

It conveys a wide variety of information, 

particularly on the movements and workings 

of the ocean in respect to navigation and on 
its fauna and flora. Even the mythical 

(or actual) sea-serpent has its place. There 

are a large number of diagrams and charts. 

The book is a collection of diverse papers. 


Sherman (Henry C.), MerHops or OrGanic 
Analysis, Second Edition, Rewritten 
and Enlarged. Macmillan 

New material is included in this revised 

and extended edition in the shape of a 
chapter on solid and liquid fuels, and in 
additional discussion of industrial alcohol, 
drying oils, crude petroleum, the new 
international methods of glycerine analysis 
and quantitative methods for the testing of 
enzymes. The text has also been brought 
more fully up to date. There are many 
statistical lists and a few diagrams. 








SOCIETIES. 


CHALLENGER.—June 26.—Dr. A. E. Shipley 
in the chair.—Capt. R. B. S. Sewell and Lieut. 
L. G. Garbett were elected Fellows. 

Dr. W. S. Bruce exhibited 23 new species of 
invertebrates taken by the Scotia, including 
4 Alcyonarians; 13 Echinoderms—Asteroids, 
Ophiuroids, and Holothurians; 2 Nematodes; 
2 Pyecnogons; and 2 Amphipods. He also 
showed two known species, namely, the interesti 
Pycnogon, Decalopoda australis of Eights, an 
his interesting large Isopod, Glyptonotus ant- 
arcticus. Dr. Bruce pointed out that the interest 
of this collection lay mainly in the fact that most 
of these species had been taken in deep water 
and in high southern latitudes, and ca) special 
attention to the large number of new species of 
Echinoderms that had been taken in deep water, 
contrasting with the relatively small number of 
new species of Echinoderms taken in shallow 
water. Other classes of animals showed the same 
feature. A very high percentage of those taken 
in deep water were new to science. The Scotia 
collections practically disposed of the theory of 
bi-polarity. Except where species were of 
universal distribution, Antarctic species were 
markedly different from those of the Arctic 
regions. 

The Scottish National Antarctic Expedition, 
and other recent Antarctic expeditions, alse 
showed that, in contrast to the rtamg oad 
distribution of animals in the Arctic regions, there 
appeared to be a tendency for the Antarctic to 
be subdivided into separate faunistic areas. 
Arrangements are being made to deposit examples 
of the new species in the British Museum. 

Mr. ©. Tate Regan, who had been working at 
the Antarctic fishes collected by the Scotia, made 
some remarks on the Antarctic fish - fauna. 
The Nototheniid#@ and related families form a 
natural group characteristic of and to 
the Antarctic and sub-Antarctic seas. About 
70 species are known, mostly littoral, but some 
pelagic or abyssal; some of the species seem to 
have a circumpolar distribution. Other abyssal 
and pelagic fishes of the Antarctic are mostly 
congeneric with forms already known from the 
Atlantic or Indo-Pacific; the littoral fishes are 
related to those of New Zealand and P onia. 
The fishes do not support the theory of bi-polarity, 
and throw little light on the question of a former 
extension of the Antarctic continent. 

Mr. H. J. B. Wollaston described and demon- 
strated a new inethod of working vertical tow-nets. 
The line from the net, after passing over blocks 
attached to beat davits, is fastened to a weight ; 
the sinking of the weight supplies the weg | 
power for the net, which rises to the surface 
an even speed, readily regulated by the ht 
used. The advantage of the method is 
the constancy of speed of bauling is independent 
of the operator, and nearly independent of the 
movements of the ship, ing approximately 
uniform even in bad weather. 
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Science Gossip. 


M. Henrt Porncart, whose sudden 
death this week has shocked the world 
of science, has now printed in extenso 
the lecture lately delivered by him on 
“The Relations between Matter and the 
Ether,’ in which he covers nearly the whole 
ground occupied by recent discoveries. He 

ints out that a great many “ working 

ypotheses”” on the subject have now 
become established facts; and that, for 
instance, the knowledge of the Brownian 
movement which the ultra-microscope has 
given us has made it impossible for us to 
treat the movement of particles under heat 
as a fiction of the mind. He also pictures 
the atom as a planetary system of negative 
electrons revolving round a positive electron 
as sun, and accepts M. Weiss’s theory of the 
magneton or unit of magnetism as proved. 
Almost the only omission from his survey 
is the “doublet” theory of Prof. Bragg, 
described in The Atheneum of the 6th inst. ; 
but he pays great attention to the “ light- 
quantum ”’ imagined by Prof. Einstein and 
other German physicists, and shows the 
difficulty that there is in reconciling this 
with certain views of Lord Rayleigh, 
which he thinks, on other grounds, 
well-founded. This masterly exposition of 
the present state of our knowledge on the 
subject by the greatest of modern French 
physicists is peculiarly timely at the moment 
when most of the learned men of Europe 
are gathered in London to do _ honour 
to our Royal Society. It will no doubt be 
further discussed. 


Ar the two-day Annual Conference of 
the Medico- Psychological Association of 
Great Britain and Ireland at Gloucester 
last week a striking paper was contributed 
by Dr. Briscoe, pointing out that appen- 
dicitis is practically non-existent among 
the patients in lunatic asylums. His con- 
clusions were based upon the figures from 
a large number of such institutions, and 
those who spoke on the paper said their 
Own experience tallied with that of the 
essayist. Dr. Briscoe attributed this free- 
dom to the fact that great care is taken with 
the food of the insane, as to periodicity, 
consistence, quality, and quantity, and drew 
from it the obvious lesson that reasonable 
care and lack of hurry over meals in the 
great bulk of the community would reduce 
the incidence of this fashionable complaint. 


Pror. METCHNIKOFF AND M. At. BEDRESKA 
have communicated to the Académie des 
Sciences some further particulars of their 

rotective vaccination against typhoid fever. 

© object of their last experiments was to 
ascertain whether persons vaccinated by 
their method might not be a danger to the 
community as centres of infection, or, in 
other words, as carriers of the typhic bacillus. 
They found, however, by the vaccination 
of chim that this was not so, and 
that neither in the blood nor in the dejecta 
of the animals so vaccinated were any typhic 
bacilli to be found. Satisfied on this point, 
they tell us that living bacilli ‘‘ sensitized ” by 
the method invented by M. Bedreska, and 
introduced under the skin of the abdominal 
wall at intervals of eight to ten days, form 
@ perfect protection against typhoid fever. 
A slight redness of the external skin 
follows the injection, which has to be 
repeated twice; but this disappears in a 
few days. The temperature of the patient 
then rises as high as 103° F., and the 
other symptoms of typhoid fever follow in 
an attenuated form. Prof. Metchnikoff 





recommends that this protective vaccina” 
tion should be for the present confined to 
troops on the march, the stafis of asylums 
and hospitals, and the inhabitants of 
regions where the laws of hygiene are badly 
observed—a recommendation which looks 
as if he were not yet entirely confident 
concerning the harmlessness of the virus 
employed. 


Dr. PIERRE THOMAS AND MLLE. MADELEINE 
LEBERT claim that by the subcutaneous or 
intravenous injection of oleate of choles- 
terine, a fatty substance found in biliary 
calculi, in the blood, and in the yolk of eggs, 
they can increase the number of red cor- 
puscles in the blood almost at will. Their 
experiments were made on rabbits, from 
which had been taken as much as 20 cubic 
centimetres of blood. The oleate was then 
injected into the great vein of the ear, 
with the result that in two days the animals 
experimented upon had made a perfect 
recovery, and their blood on examination 
was found tocontain as many red corpuscles 
as if they had not been bled at all. 


THE GOVERNMENT OF BriTIsH HONDURAS 
has adopted the Universal or Zone Standard 
time-system, and the legal time of the 
colony is now that of the meridian six hours 
west of Greenwich, or. in other words, the 
time kept in any part of the territory at 
any instant is exactly six hours slower than 
Greenwich time. The Zone time-system, 
depending on the Greenwich meridian, has 
lately been adopted in most of the British 
Colonies in that part of the globe. The 
time four hours slow on Greenwich was 
made the legal standard time of British 
Guiana last year, and for the islands of the 
Windward group under British control. 
The time of the meridian five hours west 
of Greenwich was adopted for use in the 
Bahamas from March 2nd of the present 
year. It appears that for each of the 
British Leeward Islands (North Caribbees) a 
time has been adopted nearly, but not 
exactly, four hours slow on Greenwich, 
the time originally kept in any island 
having been altered by a number of whole 
minutes or possibly half-minutes, so that 
the time of any two islands may differ by 
@ few seconds, an approximate method not 
having the advantages of the exact Zone 
ae. The adoption of the time five hours 
slow on Greenwich for the island of Jamaica 
is under consideration. 


A TABLET has been fixed in the Cam- 
bridge University Observatory recording the 
fact that the telescopes used by the late 
Sir William Huggins and Lady Huggins at 
Tulse Hill ‘‘ in researches which formed the 
foundation of the science of astrophysics ” 
were presented by the Royal Society to the 
University of Cambridge, and are now 
installed in the Observatory. 


THe last number of The Geographical 
Journal published by the Danish Geogra- 
phical Society contains an account of the 
journey of Mr. Barclay Raunkiaer to the cen- 
tral parts of South-Eastern Arabia, through 
deserts and unexplored regions. He has 
been invited to give a lecture in the autumn 
to the Royal Geographical Society. 


Mr. ALEXANDER TEIXEIRA DE Mattos 
has acquired the right of translation for the 
United Kingdom and America of all the 
entomological and other works of Prof. 
J. H. Fabre, the French naturalist, that 
have not been published in this country. 











FINE ARTS 


—= 


THE EVOLUTION OF FRENCH 
CATHEDRAL SCULPTURE. 


OvutsipE the general histories of art 
there has not existed until the present 
moment a specialized study of the 
sculpture of the French cathedrals of the 
thirteenth century. Mlle. Pillion has 
written a scholarly and exhaustive volume, 
useful not only to the archeologist, but 
also to the general lettered public ac- 
quainted with the Gothic masterpieces of 
Northern France. The rise and develop- 
ment of sculpture in the thirteenth 
century were not exempt from that law 
of art whereby all progress in expres- 
sion is dependent on a preceding advance 
in technique. While carrying her erudi- 
tion lightly, the author has nevertheless 
devoted her attention largely to tracing 
the curve of development from the point 
of view of style, and to delineating—for 
the first time, we believe, on any scale— 
the nuances and mannerisms which mark 
the various ateliers of sculpture. The 
number of sculptors at work at one time 
must have been large, for there is a great 
wealth of sculptured figures in cathedrals 
like Notre Dame, Amiens, and Chartres— 
all of relatively rapid construction. 

The work of the local schools of 
Auvergne, Burgundy, and Languedoc at 
the end of the twelfth century gave little 
indication of the efflorescence, grace, and 
expression which were to mark the suc- 
ceeding century. There seems on all 
sides an effort to recall a forgotten 
language in the rude imitations of 
Corinthian foliage, Oriental broideries, 
borders of manuscripts, and the squat- 
headed figures in soft drapery of the 
Gallo-Roman sarcophagi. 


The resplendent portals of Chartres 


| show that by the second decade in the 
| thirteenth century this early Renaissance 


in art had begun. Sculpture is har- 
moniously adapted to the main lines of 


| the building, and the transition is com- 





pleted from archaism and uncertainty 
to sovereign liberty. The same century 
which saw the emancipation of the 
communes, and the beginnings of social 
freedom, saw also a spirit of tranquil 
certitude and repose in sculpture. The 
appeal of the artisan was neither to 
personal sensibility nor to piety, but 
generously social, simple, and _ serene. 
Symbolism dominated not only the choice 
and range of subjects, but also their 
disposition. On the north side—region 
of cold and shadow—were the austere 
figures of the Old Testament; on the 
south the New Law faced the heat of noon- 
day, while on the west the Last Judgment 
was lit up by the rays of the setting 





Les Saienve Francais du XIII¢ Siécle. 
ry? e. L. Pillion. (Paris, Plon-Nourrit 
& Cie.) 
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sun. What is so striking about the 
sculpture of the thirteenth century is its 
achievement in harmony and unity in 
spite ef its multitude of craftsmen. 
The best work is collective, as opposed to 
the individual genius of other ages. The 
humble sculptors whose names are buried 
in oblivion were all rich spiritually in the 
consciousness of God, and out of this 
wealth created with radiant fervour 
continual freshness and pure and _ lofty 
expression. Theirs was a spiritual wealth 
which created no proletariat, but, on 
the eontrary, redeemed it. In the end 
the xsthetic secret of the Gothic cathe- 
dral, with its sublime ornament, remains 
elusive. Each figure and each statue seem 
to participate in the abnegation of those 
who created, and bear already the charac- 
teristics which distinguish the best of 
French art—dignity, reserve, and grace. 








NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 
(Notice in these columns does not preclude longer 
review.] 
Allen (Daphne), A Cxitp’s Visions, with 
Introduction by C. Lewis Hind, 6/ net. 
Allen 
These drawings, made by a child between 
the ages of 6 and 12, give evidence of a 
genuine and remarkable talent that is akin 
on one side to that of Blake, and on another 
to that of Kate Greenaway. Fertility of 
imagination and an instinct for composition 
are shown on almost every page; and the 
few coloured examples are promising in a 
high degree. In short, Miss Daphne Allen, 
unguided and untaught, has done so well 
that she deserves to be considered, not as 
a child prodigy, but as a person in whom 
resides, perhaps, the germ of great artistic 
powers. If it is so, there are dangers 
ahead. Charm and fancy are divine gifts ; 
but without a basis of knowledge and 
training they degenerate into mannerism 
and monotony, and unless Miss Allen 
acquires that basis, she will never do very 
much better than she has done already. 
At present her figures are not correct ; 
she cannot draw 2 hand; her line is often 
fumbling; and she does not understand the 
incidence of light and shadow. In the 
work of an adult artist these faults would 
be—rightly—held unpardonable; and _ if 
she is to be judged by the height of her 
promise, she must not continue to present 
them. Moreover, if she does not deepen 
the foundations of her work, it is possible 
that it may cease to absorb her. There are 
hundreds of men and women who have 
shown from very early childhood to ado- 
lescence a talent as salient, though seldom 
as distinguished, as hers, and who, as they 
passed into their mid teens, have drawn 
no more. This withering-up will sometimes 
occur even in spite of thorough and intelli- 
gent teaching, but is far more common 
where such teaching is absent. Either the 
developing creature is no longer satisfied 
with the imperfection of its own attempts 
at expression, or the medium itself is left 
behind by hitherto dormant faculties. If 
at the critical moment the artistic interest 
receives new means of growth, fresh per- 
ceptions, and a larger scope, it may become 
a@ sovereign and triumphant influence, 
beneficent to the world, and profoundly 
educational to the man or woman whose 
life it dominates. Probably that turning- 
point is near at hand for the girl 
whose childish gift has blossomed already. 
Whether a season of fine fruit is to follow 





must depend partly upon what and how 

she learns in the next four or five years, and 

partly upon the development of her own 
evolving nature. 

Enock (C. Reginald), Tae SrcRET OF THE 
Paciric, a Discussion of the Origin of 
the Early Civilisations of America, 
the Toltecs, Aztecs, Mayas, Incas, and 
their Predecessors; and of the Possi- 
bilities of Asiatic Influence thereon. 

Fisher Unwin 
The International Congress of American- 
ists, which met in London at the end of 

May, will have some new books to read. 

Mr. Joyce’s ‘ Introduction to South American 





Archaology’ was noticed in these columns on. | 


May 18th. Now we arecalled upon to speak 
of a work dealing with the antiquities of the 
American continent as a whole. Mr. Enock 
has travelled, it would seem, over a greater or 
less extent of the ground which his survey 
covers. He has certainly collected a striking 
series of representative photographs, which, 
with the maps, constitute the most satis- 
factory feature of the book as judged from 
the standpoint of strict science. But his 
style is at the best successful journalism. 

Perhaps it is well that the larger public 
should be compelled to take an interest in 
the barbaric splendours of ancient America 
by methods that are somewhat drastic in 
their mode of appeal. The crude wonder of 
it all keeps the author excited, and is likely to 
keep the not too fastidious reader excited 
with him. After all, in these days a popular 
demand for more knowledge about American 
archeology is the surest means of bringing 
such knowledge into existence, or at any 
rate into due prominence. So we are 
disposed to welcome this book as a whet to 
the popular appetite, even if we cannot 
honestly commend its contents as the best 
of intellectual fare. 


Root and Branch, a SEASONAL OF THE ARTS, 
edited by James Guthrie. 

Flansham, Bognor, Pear Tree Press 

The letterpress in this curious little paper- 

covered periodical is commonplace, though 





an exception must be made on account of a | 
pleasant lyric by Mr. W. H. Davies. But | 
some of the accompanying drawings have | 
| a wood, leading to a cottage, a pool in the fore- 


a@ peculiar charm, notably the frontispiece 
of the ‘ Castle of Indolence * and the delight- 
ful arrangement of light and strong shadow 
entitled ‘The River-Fall.’ They are pre- 
sumably by the editor. 


Imperial Arts League Journal, June, 6d. 
15, Great George Street, Westminster. 


Turner’s Water-Colours at Farnley Hall, 
Part III., 2/6 net. * Studio * Office 
Of the drawings reproduced in this third 
part of the series, two—‘ The Banks of the 
Washburne,’ an admirable study in neutral 
colourings, and ‘ Hirzenach,’ with a charac- 
teristic streak of light across the water— 
stand out as fine. ‘ The Colosseum, Rome,’ 
is actually displeasing, probably because the 
scale of the building is so large in proportion 
to the entire sketch. 








A PORTRAIT OF SAMUEL BUTLER. 


Wit. you kindly allow me to point out 
an error which has crept into the article on 
Samuel Butler in the recently published 
first volume of the Second Supplement to 
the ‘Dictionary of National Biography,’ 
so that honour may be paid where it is due, 
and the amateurs of Post-Impressionism 
spared a fruitless pilgrimage to Trafalgar 
Square? The portrait of Butler now hang- 


ing in the National Portrait Gallery was 

not painted by “ Paul Gaugain,” as is stated 

in the ‘ Dictionary,’ but by Charles Gogin. 
R. A. STREATFEILD. 





| 7,1401. 
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RAEBURN AND OTHER PORTRAITS. 


Messrs. CHRISTIE held on Friday, the 12th inst., 
an important sale of portraits of the Early British 
School and pictures by Old Masters. Several 
Raeburns fetched high prices, and a portrait by 
Rembrandt exceeded 6,0001. 

Drawings: Nuremberg School, Portrait of a 
Gentleman, in brown dress with slashed sleeves, 
and red cap, 1101. French School, Head of a 
Young Lady, with white and blue dress, and 
white hat with blue ribbons, 3041. 

Pictures: J. L. Mosnier, Mrs. Beckett, in. 
white muslin dress, cut low at the neck, and green 
sash ; seated, turned slightly to the right, 714l. 
A. Cuyp, A Landscape, with Herdsmen and 
Cattle, and Christ with His Disciples goi to: 
Emmaus, 3781. H. Holbein, Sir Anthony Wing- 
field, Lord Chamberlain to Henry VIII., holding 
his wand of office, and Povder mng “hs chain of the 
Garter, 1,0711. J. Hoppner, Miss Lucy Clark, in. 
white dress, cut low at the neck, blue sash, and 
narrow blue shawl over her shoulders, 9971. ; 
Miss Home, in white frock with short sleeves, 
seated on the ground, hoiding a kitten in her arms, 
6931.; Miss Charlotte Cruttwell of Bath, in 
white dress with blue sash, her hands folded 
before her, 3571.; Portrait of a Gentleman, in 
blue naval coat with gold epaulette, holding a 
brown-and-white spaniel under his right arm, 
6931. School of Cornelis van Coninxlo, The 
Madonna and Child, with St. Anne, the Madonna 
and St. Anne seated on a throne, with the Infant 
Saviour between them, 4201. Early Flemish 
School, Edward Stafford, Duke of Buckingham, 
in dark fur-lined cloak over a green tunic, holding: 
his stick and gloves in his hands, 3151. B. van. 
Orley, St. Jerome in the Desert, 4411. Jan de 
Mabuse, St. Catherine of Alexandria, and St.. 
Barbara, the wings of a triptych (a pair), 1,3651. 
G. Morland, Hubert Day, in a blue coat, 


| holding in his hand the picture of ‘ The Gipsies,’ 


5041. Gainsborough, Charles Bourchier, Gover- 
nor of Madras, in buff coat and vest with 
brass buttons, holding his hat under his left arm, 
5671.; Sir Paul Pechell, Bt., in scarlet military 
coat with gold epaulettes, his right hand placed 
in his vest, 4,620/. Reynolds, Rev. Zachariah 
Mudge, D.D., resting his right elbow upon a book, 
his right hand up to his chin, 735l.; Miss Anne 
de Crespigny, in white dress, with blue sash and 
black velvet band, 682/. N. Elias, Portraits of a 
Gentleman and a Lady (a pair), the gentleman in, 
black velvet dress, with a black cloak drawn 
round him, holding his gloves in his left hand ; 
the lady in rich black dress, large white ruffs, 
lace cuffs and lace cap, holding a black feather 
fan in her right hand, 1,995/. Rubens, The 
Adoration of the Magi (from the collection of 
Cardinal Fesch), 3251. P. Nasmyth, Near East 
Grinstead, Sussex, a road scene, with a cottage- 
and figures, the South Downs in the distance, 
3361. ; A Forest Scene in Sussex, a road through 


ground, 2947. Lawrence, The Countess of Surrey, 
in white dress, wearing a gold chain fastened in. 
front with a cameo brooch, 1,995l. S. van 
Ruysdael, A View on the Rhine on the right a 
carriage drawn by four horses ; in the foreground,. 
some cows going down to water at the river, 
1,3651. Rembrandt, Portrait of his Brother: 
Adriaen, short grey beard and moustache, a 
light falling full upon his face, 6,0901. M. 
Hobbema, A River Scene, with an island in 
the centre, 6511. Romney, Hon. R. B. Jenkin- 
son, in dark-brown coat with brass buttons, and 
white vest and stock, 4411. 

The following were all by Raeburn: Count 
Horace St. Paul, in plum-coloured coat and 
yellow vest, holding his stick in his right hand, 
5671. Mrs. Kerr, in white dress, cut in a V-shape: 
at the neck, her hair bound with a green ribbon ;: 
seated, holding a letter in her hands, 5251. Agnes 
Law (wife of Capt. George Makgill), in white 
muslin dress, a white ribbon in her powdered 
hair; seated, resting her elbow on the arm of a 
chair, over which lies her brown scarf, 4,0951. 
Capt. George Makgill, in scarlet coat with brass 
buttons and yellow lapels and cuffs, and buff vest 
and breeches; seated in a green garden-chair, 
787l. Miss Macartney, in white dress, blue sash, 
and blue ribbon in her powdered hair; a brown 
scarf over her arms, 3,3601. Lord Newton, 
popularly known as ‘“‘ The Mighty,” wearing 
the crimson gown with bows as Tord of Session, 
Miss Janet Law, in white muslin dress, 
seated in a green rustic chair, 5,0401. Mrs. Duncan 
(née Catherine Melville), in black dress edged 
with a muslin frill, a deep-red scarf around her 
arms, 3,3601. Portrait of a Lady, in black dress, 
a dark shawl over her shoulders; seated on a 
crimson sofa, 3,9001. Kirkman Finlay, M.P., in 
brown coat and grey breeches; seated in a 
red arm-chair, 8821. Lady Isabella Sinclair, in 
white muslin dress and blue waistband, 2,9401. 

The total of the sale amounted to 64,0001. 
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Fine Art Gossip. 


Tue exhibition of paintings by Mr. 
Phelan Gibb at the Carfax Gallery is attract- 
ing a good deal of attention just now. Mr. 
Gibb is @ young artist who has the courage 
of his convictions, and he is as little inclined 
to compromise where they are concerned 
as he is to depict Nature in the manner 
acceptable to our fathers and grandfathers. 
His works, however, are pictures, not puzzles. 
They will be on view for some time longer. 


Ar the Dowdeswell Galleries there is an 
interesting exhibition of black-and-white 
drawings ty Mr. Kay Nielsen which reveals 
to a certain extent the influence of Aubrey 
Beardsley. At the same time Mr. Nielsen 
in many of his drawings escapes from 
Beardsley’s widespread net into regions of 
his own, where he displays originality of 
conception and a rare sense of line. 

Tue rejection of Mr. Ricketts’s picture 
‘ The Plague ’ by the Trustees of the National 
Gallery of British Art, due, it is said, to the 
opposition of Lord Curzon, and its sub- 
sequent acceptance by the Luxembourg, 
have led to the revival of a project for forming 
@ collection of British painting in a separate 
room there, with a good example of Hol- 
man Hunt, Rossetti, and Burne-Jones as 
the nucleus. 


Muc# uneasiness is felt by Dublin people 
at the critical position of their Gallery of 
Modern Art. For the past five years this 
Gallery, though nominally a “ municipal ” 
one, has been maintained entirely by the 

rivate benefactions of a few friends. 
The Dublin Corporation has now obtained 
power to levy a small rate to cover the cost 
of maintenance ; but a new danger threatens 
the collection. Many of the most interesting 
and valuable of the pictures were given on 
the condition that they should be properly 
housed in a permanent gallery ; and unless 
steps are taken within the next six months 
towards the building of such a gallery, these 
pictures will be withdrawn. The house in 
which the collection is at present hung is 
wholly unsuited for its purpose; there is 
no top light, and the yo is quite inade- 
quate. It will be a lasting disgrace to 
Dublin if, owing to its failure to show a 

ractical appreciation of the generosity of 
ir Hugh Lane, it should lose this unique 
collection. 


THE ANNUAL CONFERENCE of the Museums 
Association was held in Dublin last week. 
Many papers dealing with the general 
administration and scope of museums and 
art galleries were read and discussed by the 
members. 


Tue Eart or PirymMovuts opened at the 
Cartwright Memorial Hall, Bradford, on 
the 16th inst., an exhibition of modern 
works organized by the Contemporary Art 
Society. The collection is similar in charac- 
ter to the exhibitions recently held by this 
Society in Manchester and Leeds, but con- 
tains some interesting new acquisitions, 
among them being a still-life painting of 
—_ in a porcelain bowl, by Mr. Wm. 
Nicholson, and a drawing by Mr. Walter 
Sickert. 


Tue Leeps Art GALLERY will be closed 
until further notice for cleaning and 
redecoration. It is hoped that it will 
be reopened at the end of September, 
when an exhibition of Yorkshire art will 
be held. Artists connected with Yorkshire 
may obtain particulars of this exhibition 
from the Curator, City Art Gallery, Leeds. 





A NorwEcIAn Art EX&IsITION, similar to 
those already held of Swedish and Danish 
art, will be held in Brighton next spring. 


A SPECIAL EXHIBITION of French textiles 
from the Mobilier National, lent by the 
French Government, was opened to the public 
on Thursday last, at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, South Kensington. It comprises a 
series of seven tapestries, woven at the 
Gobelins factory for King Louis XIV. after 
Raphael’s frescoes in the Stanze of the 
Vatican; four Savonneri carpets of the 
same period; and a collection of woven 
silk fabrics and embroideries of the early 
part of the nineteenth century. The loan 
has been arranged in the North Court (at 
the north-east angle of the Museum, adjoin- 
ing the South Court), and will be on view 
till October. 


In the sale of coins and medals held on 
Friday in last week by Messrs. Sotheby a 
twenty-dollar gold piece of British Columbia, 
1862, realized 2101. 


Pror. GaArsTANG’s exhibition of objects 
from Meroé at the Society of Antiquaries 
is instructive, and carries on the story of 
Ethiopian culture made possible by his 
excavations of the last three seasons. The 
bath which formed the chief feature in 
the discoveries of last winter seems to have 
been more Greek than Roman, and included 
a large swimming tank, which Prof. Garstang 
is doubtless right in attributing to the 
second or third century B.c. This was the 
age when the purely Egyptian culture intro- 
duced at Meroé by the priests of Amon 
began to give way to Greek ideas, or, in 
other words, when the priestly rule was 
overthrown by a king trained in Greek 
philosophy at the Ptolemaic court. To 
this period are probably to be assigned the 
statues of deities like the Aphrodite and 
the Silenus(?) exhibited at Burlington 
House, which, although considerably afri- 
canized, show some traces of having been 
copied from Greek originals. That a 
period followed in which Roman influence 
was supreme is likely enough, although 
there are as yet few proofs of it; and 
this is the point that the decmpherment of 
the Meroitic script already begun by Mr. 
Griffith may be expected to clear up. Prof. 
Garstang’s exhibition, which will remain 
open till the 24th inst., is certainly the most 
interesting of the three collections of Egyp- 
tian antiquities now displayed in London. 


A POINT of some importance was raised 
by M. Homo, lecturer at. the University of 
Lyons, at the last meeting of the Académie 
des Inscriptions. The Rome of the Cesars 
contained, as we know, more than a million 
of inhabitants, a great proportion of whom 
were slaves and other foreigners, who can 
hardly have had much knowledge of the 
streets of the city. The streets were not 
distinguished, so far as we know, by name- 
plates, as in modern cities, nor did the 
principal buildings bear in the majority of 
cases any indication of their ownership 
or purpose. How, then, did the great 
multitude of foreigners find their way about ? 
M. Homo tries to find the answer to this 
in the inscriptions on the collars of fugitive 
slaves, which are shown by him to bear, 
besides the name of the master, that of the 
regio, or quarter, and also that of the vicus, 
or street, in which they lived. Even then, as 
M. Homo says that the houses were not 
numbered, there must have been constant 
confusion; but it is possible that a more 
extended use was made of the system of 
hanging signs, which survived into medieval 
times, and is not even now quite extinct, 





than we have any evidence of. Although 
M. Homo’s views may not be at once ac- 
cepted, they are at least suggestive. 


MM. Henri Corprer AnD L. FrNoT are 
publishing a series of ‘‘ Documents his- 
toriques et géographiques relatifs 4 |’Indo- 
chine,” of which the first volume which has 
appeared contains all the Greek and Latin 
texts referring to the Far East that can be 
culled from the authors of the fourth and 
the ten succeeding centuries of our era. 
They are translated into French by M. 
Coedés. A perusal of them will convince one 
that the Greeks and Romans were far less 
ignorant of the existence of, for instance, 
the Chinese and the conditions under which 
they lived than students of the more 
strictly classical texts have surmised. 








MUSIC 


—~o— 


NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


(Notice in these columns does not preclude longer 
review. ] 


Chantavoine (Jean), Musiciens rr Pores, 
3fr. 50. Paris, Alcan 
Few modern writers on music have made 

so deep an impression as M. Chantavoine 

by his recent studies on Beethoven and 

Liszt, and the present volume in no way 

departs from the high standard of criticism 

which he has set himself. For the most 
part it considers the relations of music 
and poetry. Particularly good are the 
essays where Goethe is shown applying the 
theories of music to naturalist philosophy, 
and where German music of the Romantic 
period appears, notably in the case of 

Carl Loewe, collaborating with poetry in the 

formation of the ballad. The chapter in 

which the author sets forth the relations of 

Heine as a musical critic with Liszt, and 

the study devoted to the ‘‘Italianisme” of 

Chopin, are suggestive. 


Ford (Ernest), A SHorr History or Music 
In ENGLAND, 5/ net. Sampson Low 
This volume deals with an interesting 
subject. Native art prospered during the 
time of the Reformation, and in the 
reign of Elizabeth English composers were 
honoured both at home and abroad. Later 
came Purcell, and, longo intervallo, Sir 
Edward Elgar: that is more or less the 
text on which the author bases his discourse. 
The early chapters are the best, whereas 
the abundance of matter to be dealt with 
naturally makes the later ones sketchy. 
The volume is, however, intended, not for 
musicians or historians, but for the general 
reader. In chap. i., in which short explana- 
tions are given of old instruments, the 
recorder is said to be a wind instrument of 
the clarinet family. It belongs, however, to 
the flute family. 


Scout Song Book, edited by Arthur Poyser, 
2/6 C. Arthur Pearson 
If the Boy Scout movement had done 
nothing else than inspire this excellent col- 
lection of “‘ one hundred songs of the open 
air for boys and old boys,” it would have 
been justified. With commendable boldness 
the editor, who is also composer and lyricist 
in chief, has sought new songs for a new 
movement. The chorus habit is provided 
for, and melodies and accompaniments 
attempt no more and no less than they 
ought for the purpose in view; but we 
question whether the ditty on p. 88 
(‘ Dagonet’) should have been included. 
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Musical Gossip. 


Sienok Puccrni’s ‘La Fanciulla del 
West,’ produced last season for the first time 
in England, was given again at Covent 
Garden on Monday, with Mille. Emmy 
Destinn as Minnie, and MM. Dinh Gill 
and G. Martinelli as Jack Rance and Dic 
Johnson respectively. We still feel that the 
second act and the close of the last act 
contain the best music; the rest shows skill 
rather than inspiration. Signor Campanini 
conducted. 


Mr. OscaR HAMMERSTEIN, whose summer 
season came to an end last Saturday evening, 
referred in a short speech to his great losses, 
yet declared that he was loth to abandon 
an undertaking on which he had set his 
heart. He therefore promised a new 
season, to begin in the middle of November. 
Opera-houses were built and subsidized by 
municipalities, kings, and emperors all over 
the Continent ; the fact, therefore, that the 
people of London did not insist on having 
one had always been a mystery to him. 
The reason, however, is simple enough: the 
public does not feel the need of one ; operatic- 
ally, to quote Mr. Hammerstein’s own words, 
“it is absolutely uneducated.”* Thus the 
various attempts made by private indi- 
viduals or companies during the last hundred 
years to found a national opera-house have 
all failed for lack of public support. 


A posTHUMOUS SyMPHONY by Gustav 
Mahler was produced at the recent musical 
festival held at Vienna. The composer’s 
eighth work of the kind was given under 
his own direction at Munich the year before 
his death. The new Symphony under notice 
seems to have been, at any rate partly, 
composed before the eighth. Herr August 
Spanuth, a well-known writer in the Signale, 
describes the first movement as the most 
important, but from what he says about the 
other three sections, we interpret this as 
faint praise. 


THE SIXTH GERMAN FESTIVAL, organized 
by the New Bach Society, was held at 
Breslau on June 15th-17th. It was under 
the direction of Dr. Georg Dohrn. The 
Breslau Singakademie and the reinforced 
orchestral society of that city took part 
in the performances. The scheme included 
the Bs minor Mass, with four excellent 
soloists, Frau Anna Stronck-Kappel, Frl. 
Maria Philippi, Herr Georg A. Walter, and 
Prof. Messchaert. The fourth Brandenburg 
Concerto was performed ; and at a chamber 
concert Madame Landowska was _ heard 
in three Preludes and Fugues from the 
‘ Well-Tempered Clavier.’ At a meeting of 
the members of the Society, Dr. Werner 
Wolffheim gave an interesting account of a 
volume of manuscript music which he had 
acquired. It bears the date 1700, and 
contains hitherto unknown compositions of 
Bach and other composers. 


A Liszt FestiIvat is to be held at Sonders- 
hausen next September. In early days 
Franz Liszt used to come over from Weimar 
and take part in the Loh Sunday concerts, 
at which his orchestral compositions were 
performed by the ducal band from manu- 
script parts. There aremany who will be sur- 
prised at the idea of a Liszt Festival in so 
small a place, but the scheme has no doubt 
been organized by some who, like Sir Alex- 
ander Mackenzie, can remember the time 
when the “‘ music of to-day,” so far as Wagner 
is concerned, was called, and truthfully—as 
time has proved—the music of the future. 





PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


Mos.-Sat. Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 
Tuss. Patron’s Fund Concert, 3.30, Queen's Hall. 








DRAMA 
—@—— 
THE CLOSE OF THE IRISH SEASON. 


On the 11th inst. Mr. W. B. Yeats’s ‘Coun- 
tess Cathleen’ was produced at the Court 


time in London. The people in the stalls 
behaved with their customary vanda- 
lism, and we begin to wonder whether 





Aleel the minstrel, there was only one 
salient figure, and that was Miss Maire 
O’Neill, whom we welcome back from 
what, we hope, is only a temporary 
retirement from the stage. As the 
Countess who saves her starving people 
from the merchants of hell at the price 


| of her own soul, she gave us an exquisite 
Theatre by the Irish Players, for the first | > 4 


| 
| 


persistent bad manners are a kind of | 


convention among them. ‘ Countess Cath- 


leen,’ with the possible exception of ‘ The | 
Land of Heart’s Desire,’ is perhaps the | 


most characteristic of Mr. Yeats’s output 
and of the Celtic Renaissance, of which 
he has been the pioneer and standard- 
bearer. There is little in it of the con- 
crete visualization of the old Celtic bard, 
whose inspiration burnt with a “hard, 
gem-like flame,” and who moved among 
his mythical heroes, deities, and fays 
with pellucid voice and undimmed eyes. 
His theodicy was as little mystical as 
the Scandinavian saga or the Norse Edda, 
though tempered with a more luminous 
tenderness and imagination. ‘ Countess 
Cathleen,’ on the other hand, has literary 
ancestors nearer home and from less 
distant horizons of time. It is a modern 
‘morality,’ and William Blake, and Mr. 
Arthur Symons, possibly also Beddoes and 
the French symbolists, have influenced it. 
Its salience lies in the intermarriage of 
actuality and the visionary—the romantic 
curiosity and quest for experience outside 
the boundaries of material existence. So 
within its texture we have blended the 
reality of an Irish famine, the bartering 
of souls for gold, a demonology, the old 
English angelical dea ex machina, and the 
human and radiant woman who belongs 
to all ages :— 

A perfect Woman, nobly planned, 

To warn, to comfort, and command ; 

And yet a Spirit still, and bright 

With something of angelic light. 
Such are the elements in Mr. Yeats’s 
cosmogony, fantastic enough, yet as 
grotesquely real as the nebulous and dis- 
proportionate figures in a dream. 

The style of ‘Countess Cathleen’ is 
open to the charge of virtuosity; but 
it is precious, not in the way of simplesse, 
but in the way a decorative frieze or 
delicately interlaced arabesques are struc- 
turally ornamental. Mr. Yeats loves to 
capture a mood and embroider it with 
all kinds of suggestive, emotional, and 
atmospheric patterns, and with all the 
finesse of an eclectic artist in words. The 
result is naturally “‘ patterned language,” 
and it is often singularly beautiful and 
melodious. 

The play, in spite of certain stubbornly 
undramatic elements in its composition, 
acted much better than we had expected. 
Several aliens had invaded the cast 
and made the acting somewhat jagged 
and disruptive, but they did not 
mar the general impression of stately 
beauty. Apart from Mr. O’Donovan as 


Countess Cathleen. By W. B. Yeats. 
The Building Fund. By William Boyle. 











piece of acting. Her lyrical intonation 
alone was an art in itself. Her feeling 
for poetry is instinct with the finest sensi- 
tiveness. Her acting was entirely devoid 
of meretricious appeal, yet she combined 
sincerity with consummate address. 

It is significant that all the appreciation 
which the play received appeared to 
emanate from the pit and the gallery. 
The rest of the house was cold. It is 
noticeable that freshness and spontaneity 
of understanding have in the 
modern theatre to the humbler sections 
of the audience. Such a transition may 
be of deep moment in the future, for the 
people who understand are the people who 
matter. 


On the same evening a new comedy by 
Mr. William Boyle, ‘ The Building Fund,’ 
was produced. It concerns the relations 
of a mother and son respectively devoured 
by avarice ; the mother on her death-bed 
cheating the son, who had eagerly awaited 
her decease, by leaving all her money to 
the parish. The play is curiously open 
to the strictures we upon 
‘Family Failing’ a fortnight ago. Its 
predominant farcical bent overwhelmed 
what opportunity there was of charac- 
terization, which was applied solely in 
patches. It was more closely knit than 
‘Family Failing,’ but as threadbare and 
insubstantial. 

What Mr. Boyle does not seem to pos- 
sess is architectural ability in play-making. 
He can twist about a few Insh types, 
throw out facets of entertaining dialogue, 
conjure one or two effective contretemps ; 
but his dramatic devices drift aimless and 
undisciplined. Mr. Arthur Sinclair, as 
the scheming and miserly son, sub- 
ordinated the hardness of the character 
to an irresistible display of his personal 
comic prowess. Yet one could not but 
forgive him. For sheer natural wizardry 
in summoning the risible faculties it would 
be difficult to surpass him. Miss Sara 
Allgood, as the secretive, determined, and 
crabbed old mother, was, however, the 
subtler artist. Through her unusual 
powers of sympathy and intuition she 
completely humanized an unattractive 
part. One of her most arresting qualifica- 
tions as an actress is her power of diversity 
in suggestion. She subtilizes character 
by amplifying its range. She never 
allows herself to stagnate in a part 
or nullify its interest by emphasizin 
the obvious. The rest of the cast fulfill 
its duties with customary aptitude. 

We have dealt so extensively with the 
Irish season at the Court Theatre that, 
on its completion, we have little to add 
in the way of survey or recapitulation. 
The players have for the time being 
become fashionable, and the perils of 
popularity are generally more insidious 
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than those of neglect. Megalomania is 
fatal to art, and the Abbey Theatre com- 
pany, as much as any other, must be- 
ware of its encroachments. In the history 
of drama they stand as pioneers and 
introducers of a great peasant art. If 
they are deflected by uncritical panegyric 
into uncongenial channels of acting, they 
will cease to matter as a factor in the 
development of a literature. They are 
essentially the dramatic exponents of a 
new literature, sprung out of a national 
renaissance partly political, partly 
artistic and democratic in its more virile 
branches. It is democratic quite in its 
own way; by no means a conscious, 
deliberate crusade against the inequalities 
of social conditions, mainly incidental 
to overcrowded countries with lage 
industrial activities. Its inspiration is 
drawn from the great commonality of 
the land, its subject-matter is the Irish 
peasant, and it is focussed on his tem- 
perament rather than on his environ- 
ment. It mirrors the lives of the rural 
Irish detachedly and objectively, and 
strikes its roots deep into the fibres of 
the land. Its domain is inquisitive psy- 
chology. It is the Irish players who 
have brought in their artistic wallets 
through English doors the whole Irish 
world of the tillers of the soil. They came 
like Mercury, not with tidings from the 
gods, but from the people. That is 
their purpose, their meaning, and their 
achievement, and it is no mean thing 
to make articulate the vital attitude 
of a national community. They are 
peasants themselves, and they know 
their own kindred, the curious intensity 
of their existence —its inexhaustible 
humour and tragedy ; its mystical alliance 
with, and interpretation of, the moods of 
elemental nature. Even when their theme 
is mythological or dynastic legend, it 
is the discovery of the new Ireland in 
terms of the old. The significance of the 
Trish players lies in association. They 
are the dressers of the firstfruits of the 
national genius reborn. 








NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 
(Notice in these columns does not preclude longer 
review.) 
Edgar (George), Martin Harvey: soME 
PaGEs OF HIS Lire, 7/6 net. 
Grant Richards 
The most interesting pages of Mr. 
Edgar’s study are those which contain the 
popular actor’s memories of Henry Irving 
as he was in his Lyceum days, and they 
should be collated with Ellen Terry’s recol- 
lections. ‘‘ In the groundwork of my art,” 
declares Mr. Harvey to-day, “ Irving taught 
me all I know.” But, grateful towards his 
old chief as he is, he conveys the impression 
others have done that Irving gave his young 
men of ability far too little scope for revealing 
their quality, and had a chilling influence 


on the colleagues who served him regularly, | 


as distinct from the “star”’ performers for 
whose sake he subordinated them during his 
London seasons. 

It was little wonder that the ‘‘ Guv’nor,” 
with his sharp tongue, found himself lonely 
on his own stage, groups of jokers subsiding 
into awed silence as he passed. Terriss, 








we are informed, was one of the few men 
who could joke with Irving. Yet Sir Henry 
would take infinite pains in coaching his 
company, patiently taking up this or that 
man’s part, and acting it sometimes with 
great expense of feeling, only to find his 
labour wasted. “‘My God, my boy,” Mr. 
Harvey remembers being told, ‘‘ you ought 
to be paying me for teaching you instead of 
expecting me to pay you.”  Irving’s 
former pupil adds grimly that ‘‘ he was quite 
right.” Here is a picture of the great man 
rehearsing :— 

“* He would come down to the theatre with the 
whole scheme of the play in his mind. He would 
act all the characters—voice, gesture, and gait— 
one after the other. He knew where every one 
should be and how he should look. One moment 
he would be a hulking brute in face, figure, and 
the inflection of the voice; the next he would 
take the bauble from my hands and become at 
once, for my improvement, a fantastic medieval 
folly. He could reproduce an emotional effect 
with exquisite ease, and then become at will a 
grotesque figure of fun. And all the time he 
was the character, and the observer forgot the 
real truth—that he was looking at an angular 
man, in very commonplace, modern walking 
attire, drilling a company of players.” 

Nevertheless, the Lyceum was not the 
theatre for an actor who had learnt his 
trade if he had learnt it there entirely, and 
had no outside reputation. Irving never 
went out of his way to promote or find 
chances for his subordinates—at least in 
London; Martin Harvey, for instance, grew 
more and more impatient of filling small 
parts year after year with no marked 
advance in status. ‘‘The prospect” of 
the vacation tours, he asserts frankly, 
“kept us alive during the disappointing 
months with Irving.” Finally he broke 
away from his leader, and started in- 
dependent management. ‘The Only Way,’ 
we learn from Mr. Edgar, was no suddenly 
conceived venture. The idea of the drama- 
tization first occurred to Mrs. Harvey, and 
for years both she and her husband worked 
upon the play as more or less unofficial 
collaborators with the author. 


There is somewhat too much hero-worship, 
too much taking of the actor-manager at 
his own valuation, in Mr. Edgar’s gossipy 
pages, and he writes too sentimentally to 
prove a consistently discriminating critic. 
There are many traces of the hasty methods 
of journalism about his book. But the 
biographical sections are well done, for 
in these the biographer has had his subject’s 
patient assistance. 


Murray (Kate), MrrrrerR ENGLAND, A 

PAGEANT OF PROGRESS, 6d. net. 
Co-Partnership Publishers 
A play in three acts, the first depicting 

industrial life under the Guild system in 
1409, the second (A.D. 1850) being typical of 
the strife of to-day, and the third (a.p. 2009) 
of work in a ‘‘ Merrier England.” The pre- 
sentment of the ideas is spoilt by flamboyant 
versification in the first and last acts, and 
the second is too superficial to make any 
lasting impression. 

Shakespeare, THe Sreconp Parr or HENRY 
THE FourtH, edited by Elizabeth 
Deering Hanscom; and THE TRAGEDY 
oF RICHARD THE TuHIRD, edited by 
George B. Churchill, Tudor Edition, 
1/ net each. Macmillan 

Two more specimens of this small edition. 


| We are glad to see that Prof. Hanscom 


appreciates Falstaff, whose festivity has 
usually less appeal to the feminine mind, 
but we think more should have been said 
concerning the startling rebuke he receives 
at the end of the play. A reference to Prof. 
A. C. Bradley’s views might have been made. 
Prof. Churchill’s notes are good as far as 
they go, and his Introduction is judicious. 


pictures, &c. 
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Bramatic Gossip. 


Ir would have been deplorable if so fine 
a play as ‘ Hindle Wakes,” at the Playhouse, 
had missed the chance of appealing to the 
larger London public. Once more Miss 
Horniman’s Manchester company presents 
the piece with a nice instinct for ensemble 
and for North-Country dialect and manners. 

Merely as a study of provincial life and 
character it is absorbing, because Mr. 
Stanley Houghton’s types—his_ millgirl 
heroine; the two old cronies who, despite 
differences of social career, keep up their 
friendship ; the variant dispositions of their 
wives; and, finally, the young lad whose 
escapade with the poor man’s daughter 
involves three families in dismay—are, in 
their shrewdness, independence, and bluff 
humour, all live people of the genuine 
Lancashire sort. 

_But the play is something more than a 
picture of local manners. It is drama 
possessing @ true comedy note, and flashing 
@ curious light on the unconventionality of 
working-class notions of morals. When 
Alan Jeffcote is told that he must marry the 
lass he has carried off for a week-end trip 
to Llandudno, the one person imme- 
diately ready to oppose the dictum of 
his stern father is the girl herself. Why 
should he or she, she asks, embark on an 
unhappy marriage ? They have had their 
diversion, and that is all the seaside elope- 
ment meant for her. She has no wish to 
marry this young dandy of a rich man’s son ; 
he is not her kind. Nor does she recognize 
any necessity to be made “an honest 
woman.” Some man of her own class will 
wed her willingly enough, despite her 
adventure. 

The play is an infinite refreshment in 
these days of stage artifice and repetition. 
If he can only resist the lures of the com- 
mercial manager and preserve his freedom 
of outlook, Mr. Houghton should win a 
name for himself and help to lift our drama 
out of its conventionality. 

THE works of Strindberg are to be pub- 
lished by Messrs. Stephen Swift, the first 
——- to appear being ‘ The Confessions of 
@ Fool.’ 





To CORRESPONDENTS. —J. D. C. W.—L. S.—C. H.— 
W. R. P.—Received. 

No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 

We cannot undertake to reply to inquiries concerning the 
appearance of reviews of books. 

We do not undertake to give the value of books, china, 
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FOR YOUR HOLIDAYS. 


THE CONFESSION OF A FOOL 6s| THE REVOKE OF JEAN RAY- 














By AUGUST STRINDBERG | MOND 6s 
By MAY FORD 
ete hr a 1 cn 6S’ SOME NEIGHBOURS 6s 
With a Preface by JOHN MASEFIELD (Sixth Edition) By CHARLES GRANVILLE (Second Edition) 
INA GERMAN PENSION SOs A SUPERMAN IN BEING 6s 
By KATHER MANSFIELD (Third Edition) THE RACE OF CIRCUMSTAN CE 6s 
LOVE IN MANITOBA 6s By H. R. CAMPBELL 
By A. WHARTON GILL (Third Edition) THE DARKSOME MAIDS OF 
BAGLEERE 6s 
2 ee [THE CONSIDINE LUCK ‘ 
LADY ERMYNTRUDE AND THE By H. A. HINKSON ? 
PLUMBER 6s| SHADOWS OUT OF THE CROWD 6s 
By PERCY FENDALL ‘By RICHARD CURLE 








OH! MY UNCLE. Being some fun with an Undercurrent 


By W. TEIGNMOUTH SHORE. 3s. 6d. net. 


“One of the most delicious bits of literary nonsense that have recently been perpetrated. To all who can appreciate the best kind of fooling, we would say get hold of ‘Oh! 
My Uncle.’”—Daily Telegraph. 





SWIFT'S SOCIAL AND POLITICAL SERIES 


THE PARTY SYSTEM. 3s. 6d. net FROM THEATRE TO MUSIC-HALL. 3s. 6d. net 


By Hilaire Belloc and Cecil Chesterton | By W. R. Titterton 
TORY DEMOCRACY. %:. 6d. net By J. M. Kennedy | THE DOCTOR AND HIS WORK. 3. 6. net 
IRISH HOME RULE, 3%. 64. net By 8. G. Hodson | "By Charles J. Whitby, M.D. 








By CHARLES LAPWORTH in collaboration with HELEN ZIMMERN. Fully illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 
The Italian Prime Minister has written officially to the author expressing his congratulations and thanks for a book which he describes as ‘‘ a veritable act of homage to the truth 
....& book which will make all fair-minded people realize the sincerity and righteousness of the new manifestation of vitality on the part of the Italian Nation.” 
“The real story of the Tripolitan campaign is told inan engrossing way by Mr.Lapworth.”—Pall Mall Gazette. “Those who are anxious to see a full statement of the Italian 
case for the war, and a carefully compiled account of the resources and possibilities of this new colony will find complete particulars in his book.” —T'imes. 


By REMY DE GOURMONT. Translated, with a Preface and Appendix, by ARTHUR RANSOME. 5s. net. 
“ An audacious excursus of fancy pieced together with the fertile skill of a consummate artist.”—Atheneum. ‘‘ What we should have missed had so fine a piece of art, so subtle 
@ piece of reasoning been withheld from us.”—ROBERT BLATCHFORD in the Clarion. “Sensitive translation of M. de Gourmont’s exquisite book.”—Observer. “It is likely to make 
a ‘stir.’”—RICHARD KING in the Tatler. 


SOME OLD ENGLISH WORTHIES 
By DOROTHY SENIOR. 10s. 64. net. 


“ She has rewritten the histories of such ‘old worthies’ as Thomas of Reading, George-a-Green, Roger Bacon, and Friar Rush, retaining just as much of the charm of early 
language as is consistent with facility in reading. The result is particularly happy.”—Vanity Fair. 
‘*A charming book, well designed and well printed.” — Atheneum. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE 1880-1905: Pater, Wilde, and After 


By J. M. KENNEDY. Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s, Gd. net. __ 
Mr. J. M Kennedy has written the first history of thedynamic movement in English literature between 1880 and 1905. 


SONNETS AND BALLATE OF GUIDO CAVALCANTI 


Translated by EZRA POUND. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s.6d. net. More than one Italian critic of authority has considered Cavalcanti second only to Dante in their 
literature. Dante places him first among his forerunners. 


SHAKESPEARE’S END: and Two Other Irish Plays 


By CONAL O’RIORDAN (Norreys Connell). Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, net. 
“Mr. O'Riordan has talent of a very exceptional character....There is something here that is fine, completely achieved, unique.”—Datly News. 


IN DEFENCE OF AMERICA: For the Enlightenment of John Bull 


By BARON VON TAUBE. 5s. net. , 
“Baron von Taube has the faculty of keen observation, not altogether superficial, and the rare gift of _— his conclusions convincingly and with the saving grace of 
humour.”—Literary World. ‘ Tactful and interesting eulogy of the United States takes a form which makes it peculiarly effective.” —Scoteman. 


THE CONSUMER IN REVOLT 


By Mrs. BILLINGTON-GREIG, ls. net. 
The author claims that there will be no satisfactory solution of the present industrial unrest until labour has won the assistance of the consumers. Alone the worker has never 
been able to advance against the hosts of monopoly; alone the consumer has been the impotent victim of the profiteer. These two, the consumer and worker, she claims, are the 
only essential economic elements, and together they are capable of entirely reconstructing the economic world. 


OFF BEATEN TRACKS IN BRITTANY 


By EMIL DAVIES. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 
“Should be read with equal pleasure by readers curious about Brittany, and by those who wish to be entertained by sharing the enjoyment of a skilful holiday maker.”—Scoteman. 
‘ A good deal of brightness in the narrative.” —Observer. 


PSYCHOLOGY, A NEW SYSTEM OF 


By ARTHUR LYNCH, M.P. 2vols. 10s. 6d. each net. i 
Based on the study of Fund 1 Pr of the Human Mind. The principles established will afford criteria in regard toevery position in Psychology. New light will be 
thrown, for instanee, on Kant’s Categories, Spencer’s Hedonism, Fechner’s Law, the foundation of Mathematics, Memory, Association, Externality, Will, the Feeling of Effort, Brain 
Localisations, and fimally on the veritable nature of Reason. 


FROM ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS. 
A Complete List of Publications will be sent Post Free on receipt of a Postcard. 


STEPHEN SWIFT & CO., LTD., 16, KING ST., COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 
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PeO Passenger Services. 


EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALASIA, &a, 
Conveying Passengers and Merchandise to 
ALL EASTERN PORTS. 
(Under Contract with His Majesty’s Government.) 


P rs O SUMMER CRUISES 
By 3.S. “MANTUA” (11,500 tons) and 
8.Y. “VECTIS” (6,000 tons), 
From LONDON (*Calling at 'H). 
RUSSIA, SWEDEN, &c. ......... D—Aug. 2—24 Days, 
*NORWEGIAN FJORDS ........... 7—Aug. 16—13 Days. 
*NORWAY, COPENHAGEN, &c. |E—Aug. 28—18 
DALMATIA, VENICE, CORFU |8—Sep. 6 to Oct, 4 
LISBON,TENERIFFE, Madeira |F—Sep. 12 to Oct, 1 
FARES from about £1 a Day. 


For Illastrated Programme, Cabin Plans, and all 
information, apply 


Northumberland Av., W.C.. 
P &0Co. { Qisn Leadenball St. i.0, | LONDON. 


PROGRAMME 
PsO POST -FREE._ 

















WORKS BY THE LATE 


WILLIAM THYNNE LYNN. 


FIFTEENTH EDITION. 
Cloth, price Sixpence net. 


REMARKABLE 
COMETS 


A Brief Survey of the most in- 
teresting Facts in the History 
of Cometary Astronomy. 


BY 
W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 


‘**Remarkable Eclipses’ and ‘Remarkable 
Comets ’...... have been brought right up to date, 
and the most remarkable feature of each is the 
enormous amount of information compressed 
within so small a com and sold at the low 
price of 6d. each net. The former volume includes 
notes on the most remarkable eclipses of the sun 
since 1063 3.c., and of the moon since 721] B.c., 
while the second briefly describes all the remark- 
able comets of which history speaks, even though 
it be with far-off whispers. An excellent drawing 
of Halley’s comet, as seen by Miss E. M. Phillips 
at Barbados on May 17, 1910, is an additionai 
feature, new in this edition.” 

Nature, April 20, 1911. 


. aioe, | 
CELESTIAL 
MOTIONS 


A Handy Book of Astronomy. 
With 5 Plates. 
BY 


W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.AAS. 


Member of the British Astronomical Association, 
formerly of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich ; 
Author of 
‘Remarkable Comets,’ ‘Remarkable Eclipses,’ 
‘Astronomy for the Young,’ &c. 


London : 
SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS, Liurrsp, 
15, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





NOTES 


AND QUERIES. 





THIS WEEK’S NUMBER (July 20) CONTAINS— 


NOTES :—Calcutta Statues and Memorials—A Fleetwood Miscellany—Quotations in Jeremy Taylor— 
“ Aircraft”—‘‘ Robbing Peter to pay Paul”—Last Fatal Duel in England—Fees at the City 
Compters—Australian Gold Yield—‘“ On the nail.” 


QUERIES :—Nevills of Raby: their Ancestor—Weather Rime—References Wanted—Barrow at 
Gotham—Small Republics in Europe: Goust: Tavolara—Author of Quotation Wanted— 
‘Though lost to sight, to memory dear”—Arms on a Seal—‘‘ Morgenstunde hat Gold im 
Munde”—W. Petitot : Boyd Porterfield: Col. H. B. Dolphin : Major Hatsell Employment of 
Counsel in Trial for Treason—William Penn, or George Penne—' The Longshipe Lighthouse,’ by 
Daniell—Sussex Place-Names temp. Henry VIII.—“ Stipend” of a Furnace—Edward Gibbon’s 
Residences—Coaching Tokens—Sheffield Family—Canongate, Edinburgh, Church Registers. 


REPLIES :—Sir William Courtenay—Massacre of St. Bartholomew : Medals—Bag-Envelopes—The 
Capture of Spira—Pierre Loti: Easter Island—Authors of Quotations Wanted—Casanova and 
the English ident at Venice—Napoleon’s Emblem of the Bee—Monuments in Old City 
Church—‘‘ Spoiling the ship for a ha’porth of tar ”»—The Fitzwilliam Family—Penleaze—W ords- 
worth’s Friend Jones—Turkish Spy in Paris in the Seventeenth Century—Missing Line Wanted 
—Abercromby Family—Rev. George Jerment—Forlorn Hope at Badajos—“ J’ai vu Carcassonne ” 
—‘‘Here I lay outside the door ”—Theodore=Dirck—Coaching Songs—Apparent Death—No 
Twin ever Famous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS :—‘ Men and Measures ’—‘ The Secret of the Pacific’—‘ Byways in British 
Archeology.’ ; 





LAST WEEK’S NUMBER (July 13) CONTAINS— 


NOTES :—Sir William Jones’s ‘‘On Parent Knees” Quatrain—Cobbett Bibliography —Stewart : 
Freeman: Day: Pyke—Runic Inscriptions on Crosses in the Isle of Man—‘‘ Bya fluke”— 
Buntingford Bell—‘* Visto ”=‘‘ Vista ”—Father Constable, 0.8.B. 


QUERIES :—Antonio de Ulloa—John Houghton’s List of Painters—Wilkes and the Acorn—Brand of 
Polstead, Suffolk—Shakespeare on the Pain of Death—Sir Josceline Blount—Great Glemham, 
Suffolk— Author Wanted—Porson and the Greek ~* yore of Effingham—Copper 
Mine in Devonshire—Delafield Arms—The Coopers and John Hoskins—Milton Pcrtrait by 
Samuel Cooper—Sir Thomas Browne and Ptolemy—Gloucester House, South Lambeth— 
* Yorker” at Bridge—Abel Gower of Boughton St. J: ohn— William Stampe, D.D.—Silk Weavers’ 
Company, Dublin. 


REPLIES :—Brodribb of Somerset : Sir Henry Irving—Campione and the Ambrosian Rite—Incidents 
at Dettingen—Barnards of Pirton, Oxford—MS. of Bishop Henry King’s Poems—Trussel 
Family—Londres: Londinium — Gordon of Glenbucket — ‘‘Shieve” — Vanishing London : 
Proprietary ee ee eee Mysticus—Dragoon Regiments: Band—Rembrandt 
and Menasseh n Israel— Knights of Malta: Grand Master Vilhena—Omar Khayyam’s 
‘Rubdiyat’—A Norman ‘ Motte” Theory—Honest Millers—‘‘Shire ”: its Derivation—Authors 
of Quotations Wanted— Wiltshire Phrases—Curiosities of the Gregorian Calendar—Breton Song 
—Master of Garraway’s—Dr. Fell: Martial—‘*Statio bene fida carinis”’—Ballad of Lord Lovel 
—Rev. George Jermant—Hewer of Clapham—Bishop R. Foxe—The ‘* Roving Englishman.” 


NOTES ON BOOKS :—‘ An American Glossary ’—Reviews and Magazines. 
Booksellers’ Catalogues. 


THE NUMBER FOR JULY 6 CONTAINS— 


NOTES :—Cobbett Bibliography—Casanoviana—Statues and Memorials in the British Isles—Fifteenth- 
Century Land Measures at Salisbury—‘‘ Knickerbocker”—A Postscript to Note on Old 
London Nomenclature—‘‘ Wala” in ‘ Widsith ’—Gift of Gloves at Funerals—Cardinal Alphonse 
de Richelieun—The House of Brunswick. 


QUERIES :—King Sifferth—The Death of Shelley—‘‘ Moolvee ”—Estates of Nonjurors—Evangel 
Inkpot—Moses Charas, Pharmacopeus Regius—‘‘ Stephani Roderici Castrensis Lusitani ”— 
Lyndon Evelyn—Inscription in St. Mary’s, Llanfair-Waterdine—Orlow— St. James’s Boat—‘ She 
Stoops to Conquer’: Explanations Wanted—Moss-Troopers—Authors of Quotations Wanted— 
Biographical Information Wanted— Dingwall Family. 


REPLIES :—Ships lost in the Great Storm—‘‘ Splendid Isolation”—Baldwin’s Gardens, Holborn— 
Voltaire in England--‘‘The more the merrier ”—Casanova and Carlyle—Robert Rollo Gillespie 
at Vellore—Apparent Death—‘‘ Sleeveless errand ”—‘ Telling” Numbers—‘ Bite Again, and 
Bite Bigger ’—Kdward Cecil, Viscount Wimbledon—Sir William Courtenay. 


NOTES ON BOOKS :—“ The People’s Books ”—‘ The Fortnightly Review ’—‘ The Cornhill Magazine.’ 





JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. ; and of all Newsagents. 
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>. READY ON JULY 23rd. In 1 vol. of 724 pages at 6s. Macmillan & Co.’s List. 
THIRD EDITION CONTAINS THE MODEL 
BETWEEN TWO THIEVES | 22°" 
National Insurance. By 
A. S. COMYNS CARR, W. H. 
By RICHARD DEHAN STUART GARNETT, | Barristors.at- 
A w, and J. H. TAYLOR, M.A. M.B., 
Author of ‘The Dop Doctor. Member of the Council of the British 
, Medical Association. With a Preface 
- CAUTION.—The above is the only work besides ‘The Dop Doctor’ by the Right Hon. D. LLOYD GEORGE, 
which RICHARD DEHAN as yet written. The public is aun P. __8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
aily Chronicle.—‘* May certainly be re- 
at warned not to mistake for Richard Dehan’s work immature pro- garded as the standard work on the new 
um ductions by Miss Clothilde Graves recently re-issued against Act. Written with insight, knowledge, and 
a a rare lucidity, it is beyond question the 
of her will. most exhaustive exposition of the measure 
by gsi: jive Sea : iti published.” 
1's WM. HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 

Government by all the 
he eee iibiseatadioadantehearbatieds eiapdamiialintbnasdeseeinanaaidasaddaieaandaendnrieatomeanisamnianeaiseateamemtanaesataeaaneetee People; or, The Initiative, the 
id Referendum and the Recall as 
ty i Instruments of Democracy. By 
is- DELOS F. WILCOX, Ph.D. Guen 
ed N 8vo, 6s. 6d. net. 
<0 A atural MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp., London. 

7 Remedy amin 
Time was when disease was thought to be due to the direct influence of evil 
spirits, and exorcism and magic were is to cast it out. a THE LAND OF GOSHEN AND 
Science has taught us wisdom. The evil spirits exist still. e call them 
‘* Disease Germs,” ond they also must be cast out. “ Once lodged in the stomach or THE EXODUS. 
intestines, fever with its hallucinations or biliousness with its aches and pains is the By Sir HANBURY BROWN, K.C.M.G., 
result. Late Inspector-General of Irrigation, Egypt. 
E i] 6 F ® S j 9 SECOND EDITION. 
t : 3v0, 92 
“ no s ruit Salt Deny ae of at an Ma mt 
is the approved remedy for driving out disease germs. Its action is quick and -R 
of og It clears the intestines, we the torpid liver to new life, ‘ineletes — Sagres tray wor" Nyy 
- yo — A -eaeees to a healthy action, and cleanses and invigorates the whole Curtagvegiiens to His Majesty the King. 
by It may be safely taken at any time by old or young. 
ae It is very effective in the early stage of Diarrhea by removing the irritating cause. 4 H E AT HEN & U M. 
” Be prepared for emergencies by always keeping a bottle in the house. SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
PREPARED ONLY BY 5 Lines of Pearl. " oie 
el ’ 7 pi (Haif-Columa) + > 116 0 
el J.C. ENO, Ltd., ‘ FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, S.E. 4 Columa .. ° eit. 
at Auctions and Public Institutions, Five 1 Lines a ond 6d. per lime 
n’s us IN THE MEASUREMENT OF ADVERTIRSEMBNTS, CARB 
rs OMe: a SE EA saci Te SHOULD BE TAKEN TO MEASURE FROM 
RULE TO RULE. 
n rRan 
al > | I F RF O R D ? S I N N The Athena (fice, Bream's Buildings, Onancery Lawe, Leadon, 1.0 
For View of CLIFFORIYS INN, taken in 1892, see a * FS oe eae 
a PRICE THRE 
NOTES AND QUERIES ” April 2, 1892. & Fublished oor fea peti al parte ofthe Dad a pom er 
onths. 6d.; for Six Months, 7s. lor on! 
The same Number also contains Sketches of the ROLLS CHAPEL, OLD SERJEANTS'’ | ise sé. For the Continent and all pasen witia the Bona Union. 
INN, the GATEWAY, LINCOLN’S INN, &c. _ Swe ney on aesitlene 
Price 44d., free by post, of The Athensum Office, Bream’s auornevocndacnsmneana 
h- JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, oiiiaas Saeaenememiaa 
a Wotes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, F.C. Sunataiite Companies. 
« | NEXT WEEKS ATHENEUM will contain| BONUS YEAR, 1912. 
he Reviews on THE GOLDEN BOUGH—Part V. 
‘i >! NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
by J. G. FRAZER; ENGLISH LYRICAL 
ie INSTITUTION 
ie POETRY, by E. B. REED; THE LETTERS 
OF WILLIAM COWPER, Edited by J. G.| ror mutuat LIFE assurance. 
FRAZER; and THE EARLY NATURAL- 
ISTS: THEIR LIVES AND WORKS, by 
Particulars will be forwarded post free om application te 
L. G. MIA didn 48, GracecHuRCcH Srrzet, Lonpon, E.C. 
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NEW SIX-SHILLING FICTION 


At all Libraries and Booksellers’. 
THOSE OTHER DAYS E. P. Oppenheim 


Mr. Oppenheim ranges with assured aw from ve to gay, while diplomatic scandals and 
political intrigues are woven with that delicate skill which we expect from him as a sort of right. 


Bertram Mitford 


Quite as strenuous and exciting as anything Mr. Mitford has written. A most readable and 


engrossing book. 
THE ROSE OF LIFE Effie A. Rowlands 


A remarkably fine love-story cleverly developed and fascinating throughout. 


THE MISSING MISS RANDOLPH Marie C. Leighton 


Marie C. Leighton has done full justice to her reputation as a writer of highly sensational and 


dramatic fiction. 
LADY DOROTHY’S INDISCRETION Arthur Applin 


A feey up-to-date and exciting romance by the popular author of ‘The Butcher of Bruton 


Street,’ ‘The Van Dylk Diamonds,’ &c. 
PRIVATE SELBY Edgar Wallace 


‘** The story is always attractive by the cleverness with which it keeps fantastic history persuasive, 
and it goes so quickly that it is over before one realizes that it is unreal.” —Scotsman. 


THE SECRET OF THE SANDS Fred M. White 


A powerful and engrossing mystery story that holds the reader’s interest from start to finish. 


HIS LITTLE GIRL L. G. Moberly 


A charming story that will hold its own with Miss Moberly’s best. 


THE COURT OF THE ANGELS Justus M. Forman 


**Mr. Justus Miles Forman writes with a simple freshness, with a fund of sympathy and insight, 
as well as with an easy and effective style, so that all he tells us seems quite natural.” —Daily Telegraph. 


THE SECRET MARRIAGE A. Wilson Barrett 


Those who like good detective tales of sound, robust sort, full of enthralling interest and excite- 
ment, dramatic situations, &c., will revel in this. 


GOD AND MAMMON _ 3s. 6d. Joseph Hocking 


**Mr. Joseph Hocking has written many notable novels ‘with a purpose,’ but nothing finer than 
*God and Mammon.’”—WNorth Devon Journal. 


MIRABEL’S ISLAND Louis Tracy 


A delightfully fascinating and exciting romance of love and adventure—comparable to its 
author’s famous success, ‘ Rainbow Island.’ 


ast WINDSOR 


AUGUST 
COMPLETE STORY BY 
HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE. 
AND CONTRIBUTIONS BY OTHER WELL-KNOWN AUTHORS. 
THE CANTERBURY CRICKET WEEK. 
“CHILDREN I N AR T.” 


MODERN MASTERPIECES, 
14 WITH COLOURED PLATE. 14 


THE IDEAL HOLIDAY FICTION NUMBER. 





CONTAINS 














HOLIDAY 


1s. net. ENGLAND 
Abe: wyth ) 


Angi d Ne wal | 
esey and N. es 
Bangor Ae N. Wales | 


&e. 
Barnstable and N.W. 


‘on | 
Bath, Wells, &c. Lo 


Bettws-y-Coed and North | 
Wales 


Bexhill, Battle, &c. | 
Bideford, Clovelly, &. 
Bognor, eo 4 ee 
Bournemouth, the New) 
Forest, &c. | 
Bridlington, Filey, &c. } 


Brighton and Hove, &. | 
Broads, The, of Norfolk 
and Suffolk | 


Broadstairs, Ramsgate, &c. | 

Bude and N. Cornwall 

Budleigh, Salterton, &c. | 

Buxton, Dovedale, &c. 

Canterbury, Herne Bay, | 
c. 


Carnarvon and North | 


es 

Channel Islands, includes | 
St. Malo, &c. 

Chichester, Bognor, &c. 

Clevedon, Wells, &c. } 

Colwyn Bay and North 
Wales 


Conway and N. Wales 
Criccieth and Cardigan 


y 

Cromer, Sheringham, &c. 
Dartmoor, Chagford, &e. | 

Dawlish, Teignmouth, &c. 
' Walmer, Sandwich | 
Deser, to Calais, Boulogne, , 
Cc. ‘ 
Dovercourt, Felixstowe, | 
c. | 
Eastbourne, Seaford, &c. 
English Lake District | 
Exeter, Sidmouth, &c. | 
Exmouth and eee 
| 


von 
Falmouth and South Corn- 
wall 


Felixstowe, Harwich, &c. 

Filey, Bridlington, &c. 

Folkestone, to Boulogne, 
Cc. 


Harrogate, Ripon, &c. 
Hastings, St. Leonards, 
Cc. 


Hereford and the Wye 
Valley 

Herne Bay, Ramsgate, &c. 

H 6, Folkestone, &c. 

Ih yracombe, Lundy Island, 


Isle of Man 

Isle of Wight 
Leamington, Kenilworth 
Littlehampton, Worthing, 


Liverpool, Birkenhead, &c. 


|s8 


GUIDES. 


& WALES. is. net. 


Llandrindod Wells and 
Central Wales 
Llandudno and North 


ales 
Llangollen, Corwen, Bala, 
Cc. 


London and Environs 

westoft and the Broads 

LymeRegis,Weymouth,&e. 
Taton and Lynmouth, 

finehead, &c. 

Malvern, Worcester, &c. 

Margate, Canterbury, &c. 

Matlock and South Derby- 
shire 

Minehead, Lynton, &c. 

Newquay, Boscastle, &c. 

Nottingham and _ the 

ukeries 

Paignton and S. Devon. 

Penmaenmawr and North. 
Wales 

Penzance, Scilly Isles, &c. 

Plymouth and South-West 

von 

Portsmouth, Southsea, &c. 

Pwililheliand Cardigan Bay. 

Ramsgate, Canterbury, &c. 

Rhy] and North Wales 

Ripon, &c. 

St. [ves and Western Corn- 
wall 

Scarborough, Filam- 
borough, &c. 

Sheringham, &c. 

herwood Forest, the 

Dukeries, 


| &e. 
Sidmouth and South-East 


Devon 
Southsea, Portsmouth, &. 
South wold, Aldeburgh 
Stratford-upon-Avon 
Swanage, Corfe, &c. 
Fe pet Dawlish, &c. 
Tenby and South Wales 
Thames, The: Putney to 
pang - 

‘orguay, Paignton, Dart- 
my mn 4 

‘lowyn, Aberdovey, &. 
Wales, North (N. Section). 

Llandudno, Chester, &c. 
Wales, North (S. Section). 

——— Shrewsbury, 


Wales, South. Newport, 
Swansea, &. 

Warwick, Leamington, 
Kenilworth 

Weston - super - Mare, 
Cheddar, Wells, &c. 

Weymouth, Dorchester, 
Swanage, &c. 

Whitby, Scarborough, &c. 

Worcester and District 

bo ~aames Littlehampton, 


c. 
Wye Valley from Source 
to Mouth 





Yarmouth and the Broads 


SCOTLAND. 


Aberdeen and the Moray 
Firth Coast 


Edinburgh and Environs 

Glasgow and the Clyde, 
Buras’ Country, Dunoon, | 
Arran, &c. \ 





Highlands and Islands 

Inverness, Speyside, and 
the Moray Firth Coast 

Oban, Fort William, Iona, 
Staffa, and the Western 
Highlands 


IRELAND. 


Antrim (County), Portrush, | 
Giant's Causeway, | 
Donegal, &c. 

Belfast and District, &c. 

Cork, Glengariff, and the H 
South-West of Ireland | 

HALF-CROWN 
Continental. | 

BELGIUM 

HOLLAND 

NORWAY 

PARIS & ENVIRONS | 


SWITZERLAND \ 


Donegal Highlands, Bun 
doran, Londonderry, &c. 


Dublin & County Wicklow 
Killarney and South-West 
Ireland 


HANDBOOKS. 
British. 


ENGLISH LAKE 
DISTRICT 

LONDON (with additional 
Maps and complex Index 
to Streets) 

NORTH WALES 
(Northern and Southern 
Sections combined) 





WARD, LOCK & CO., Lrp., Salisbury Square, London, E.C, 
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